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WASHINGTON FUND 


By Marian Kinney Brookincs 


TO FINISH THE FUND BY MAY 1, 1926, THERE MUST BE RAISED $9000.00 NEW MONEY, NEW PLEDGES 
OR DONATED BONDS, IN ADDITION TO PRESENT PLEDGES WHICH MUST BE COLLECTED. 


LETTER FROM TRUSTEES OF THE WASHINGTON 
FUND TO THE WASHINGTON FUND COMMITTEE 


March 11, 1926. 
My dear Mrs. Brookings: 

The Trustees of the Washington Fund have today con- 
sidered the status of the Fund and desire to place before 
you and, through you, before the members of the Asso- 
ciation the essential requirements of the situation. We 
understand that in the forthcoming issue of the Associa- 
tion’s Journal you are presenting a report showing in detail 
the collections that have been made, the expenditures, 
the pledges which are on hand, and the “probabilities” 
for additional pledges. 

It was contemplated when the Trustee Agreement was 
made in February, 1924, that the collections for the Fund 
would be completed by May 1, 1925, or at least that any 
small balance not then actually collected would be covered 
by formally signed pledges. This hope could not be real- 
ized, and the Convention of the Association held in Indian- 
apolis April, 1925, adopted the following resolution: 


“We pledge ourselves to complete the payments to this Fund 
by May 31, 1926. In the event that written pledges covering 
the full amount of the Fund ($215,000.00) are not in the hands of 
the Fund Committee by May 31, 1925, we leave our Directors 
and Fund Committee free to proceed under the advice of our 
Trustees to distribute the funds already collected, and make 
such disposition of the Headquarters Building as will close this 
transaction.” 


Upon the assurance contained in this resolution the 
Trustees in May, 1925, authorized the extension of the 
campaign for another year. 

After deducting the sum of $24,433.21 expended for 
fixed charges on the building, as provided in the Trustee 
Agreement, the following amounts are on hand March 11, 


1926: Cash... 


Securities. . 


. $111,491 .25 
22,895 .00 


$134,386 .25 


The outstanding obligations to be paid from the fund 
are: First mortgage......... 
Commercial Club Bonds. 
BBs Ge Wee I os cesses 
Certificates of Indebtedness. . 


$45,000 .00 
66,500 .00 
66,892 .50 

8,000 .00 


$186,392 . 50 


Thus there remains to be collected before the Trustees 
can discharge all indebtedness against the property, the 
sum of $52,006.25. ‘To apply on this amount there are, 
of course, the pledges and “ probabilities”” shown in your 
statement. 

The Trustee Agreement provided that the Washington 
Fund was to be raised for the “purpose of discharging all 
obligations against the property situated at 1634 Eye 
Street, Washington, D. C.,” and the resolution of 
the 1925 Convention quoted above is a definite pledge by 
the supreme governing body of the Association “‘to com- 
plete the payments to this fund by May 31, 1926.” It is 
clear that the Association itself has laid upon the Trustees 
the obligation to see that this fund is not utilized until it is 
certain that provision has been made for liquidating the 
entire indebtedness. In view of the considerable measure of 
success which has been already attained, the Trustees are 
taking such steps as are now possible to protect the inter- 
ests of the Association with respect to the first and second 
mortgages, but we feel that we can fully discharge the 
responsibility laid upon us by the Trustee Agreement and 
the. resolution of the 1925 Convention only if the sum of 
$52,006.25 still required is in large part collected between 
now and May 1, 1926. Any small balance remaining 
outstanding at that time should be in the form of the most 
definite and binding pledges. 

We recognize that with the funds now in hand and the 
pledges and prospects which you are reporting, a method of 
handling the indebtedness could be devised whereby the 
first and second mortgages could be met as they fall due, 
leaving the other obligations to be paid as later pledges are 
secured and paid; but we feel that by the terms of the 
Trustee Agreement, by the resolution of the 1925 Conven- 
tion quoted above, and by the general announcements and 
understandings with respect to this fund, the Association 
has itself taken the position that the entire sum should be 
raised by May of this year, and we, as Trustees, should be 
governed by this action of the Association. Will you not, 
therefore, direct the efforts of your Committee to the end 
that the balance of this fund may be collected between 
now and May 31, 1926. 


Yours very truly, 


Josnua Evans, Jr., 

Joun B. Larner, 

Mrs. A. Ross Hi11, 
Trustees. 
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Subscribe on the Blank Below 


To enable the A. A. U. 
quarters and Club House located at 1634 Eye St., N. W., 


W., in reliance upon this and other bestattons, | to acquire free from all incumbrance and obligations the National Head- 
ashington, 


to strengthen the Association’s financial standing, and to enlarge ite 


field of activities, I agree to give to the Association through the Washington Fund: 


SLO00........ $500. . $100. @75...... 
Method of Payment 

Cash herewith 

By May 1, 1926 » 

(Name). (College)... . 


.. $50 5 MI seca | = tie 


Securities 


Describe fully. Transfer to ‘Trustees of Washington 


Fund, A. A. U. W.” 


CRN) 6 oi nc Se nes 


Make checks payable to Trustees Washington Fund, A. A. U. W., and mail check with this subscription blank to Trustees 
of Washington Fund, A. A. U. W., 1634 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. A receipt showing that subscription has been 


received will be mailed direct to donor. 


HOW A SECTION PLEDGED ITS QUOTA 


The Northeast Central Section illustrates the planning 
necessary to a 100 per cent pledging of the sectional quota. 
The states within the section have each pledged their 
quotas in different ways. In Wisconsin, after a large 
proportion of the branches had pledged full quotas, the 
State President arranged with the other branches what 
part each would take, and underwrote the unsubscribed 
balance until it was taken up in various ways throughout 
the State. Wisconsin has a benefactor and several donors. 
The Michigan quota was pledged by branch effort as a 
memorial fund in honor of Maria Dickinson McGraw. 
Michigan has a benefactor and a donor. Indiana pledged 
its quota at the Indianapolis Convention after many of its 
branches had individually done so, secured pledges from 
new branches, and arranged with the others what their 
share should be, securing definite pledges. Ohio and Illi- 
nois are still working to raise in their smaller branches the 
amounts reassigned to them through their state officers, 
after the pledged quota branches and gifts of donors had 
taken care of the larger part of the quota. 

The co-educational universities and colleges in this sec- 
tion educated so many of the women leaders who later 
opened the doors to educational opportunity in the East, 
that it is natural for a part of the Washington Fund in this 
section to be pledged in memory of those pioneers. 

With its quota pledged 103 per cent this Section can 
now concentrate upon its task of speeding the payment 
of these pledges. 


HOW BRANCHES DO IT 


“The way our branch is scrambling to get in under the 
wire with its last payment by means of rummage sales and 
selling tickets for a local stock company probably suggests 
on a small scale, the effort at headquarters for the whole. 
It is a widow’s mite with us, in this financially stricken area. 
We hope to send the rest of the amount due from us very 
soon.” 

‘It has been rather difficult for our branch to acquire a 
feeling of responsibility toward the headquarters fund, 
chiefly, I think, through lack of understanding of the 
whole history, purpose, and spirit of the national organiza- 
tion. But you may count upon payment of our pledge 
by the middle of April.” 

“The Branch fully expects to have complete quota 
pledged before April 17th. We are working every week to 
that end and . . . we will arrive!” 


**T am sending a little check given me for my expenses by 
the Ridgewood College Club for speaking to them last week 
It is not much, but every little helps.” 


Branches have acted on a plan smaller but similar to 
the section when they have divided their membership into 
groups, each to raise a definite part of the whole. In most 
cases it has taken a combination of branch pledges, group 
effort, individual pledges, to raise the full amount. It has 
not been an easy task for any branch, except in the rare 
cases where large donors have assisted, but members of 
branches which have pledged and raised quotas may justly 
feel joint pride with all others in the common effort made 
by all for the successful completion of the Fund. They 
challenge those which have not yet done their full share to 
pledge the remaining $9,000 and to release the Fund as a 
whole by paying it speedily. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
ALL WHO GIVE TO THE WASHINGTON FUND WILL 
HAVE NON-RESIDENT PRIVILEGES IN THE NA- 
TIONAL CLUB WHILE VISITING IN WASHINGTON 


THE FOUNDERS’ BOOK 
To CoMMEMORATE THE FouNDING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
HEADQUARTERS 
The Founders’ Book will be kept permanently in the Head- 
quarters and will contain, among other things, a roster of the 
names of all who give to the Washington Fund—individuals, 
organizations and branches. 


All who give are Founders. 

Individuals, colleges and alumnae associations giving $5,000 or 

more wil] be known as Patrons. 

Individuals, colleges and alumnae associations giving $1,000 

to $5,000 will be known as Benefactors. 

Individuals, colleges and alumnae associations giving $500 to 

$1,000 will be known as Donors. 

Individuals, colleges and alumnae associations giving $100 to 

$500 will be known as Contributors. 

A Patron Branch raises double its quota with 75 per cent of its 

members giving. 

A Benefactor Branch increases its quota by 75 per cent with 75 

per cent of its members giving. 

A Donor Branch increases its quota by 50 per cent with 75 per 

cent of its members giving. 

A Contributor Branch raises full quota with 75 per cent of its 

members giving. 

A Founder Branch is any branch making a gift. 

Gifts “In Memoriam” will receive special recognition. Gifts 
in memory of early friends of the education of women and in 
honor of women of significance in the educational field are 
especially desired. 
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THE WASHINGTON FUND 3. 


STATEMENT OF WASHINGTON FUND FOR PURCHASE OF NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS— 
MARCH 11, 1926 





























QUOTA | 
SECTION 
Percent of Percent of = Percent of 
Amount total Total quota Cash pledges paid Pledges 
North Atlantic... . $43,904* 20.3 $40,457 .32 92 $32,552.78 80 $ 7,904.54 
South Atlantic... 18,368* 8.6 31,045.04 169 27,431.91 88 3,613.13 
Northeast Central. . 51,520* 23.3 53,060 .98 103 35,979.79 67 17,081.19 
Southeast Central. . 6,720 3.1 | 4,474.31 66 2,321.31 52 2,153.00 
Northwest Central. . 24,808* 12.1 18,873 .35 76 11,515.57 59 7,357 .78 
Southwest Central. 29,386 13.6 28,344.80 96 1,182.26 60 11,162.50 
North Rocky.... ; 2,086 1.0 1,036 .00 49 710.00 68 326.00 
South Rocky...... 3,332 1.5 2,824 .00 84 2,742.50 97 81.50 
North Pacific. . . 13,216 6.1 9,247 .02 69 7,973.30 86 1,273.72 
South Pacific...... 22,442 | 10.4 17,048.71 76 14,102.35 81 2,946.36 
Friends and Foreign val + A aamane aa 455.25 455.25 me.» Be ‘wwepawae 
Totals. . int onewtan ee $215,782 100 $206,866.78 $152,967.02 | $53,899.76 





* Changes in totals due to 
shifting of branches from one 
section to another. 


Fund total, as above......... 
Rent received from Club ; 3,037 .50 
Interest on Fund deposits. 








$206,866.78 
2814.94 
$212,719.22 


“PROBABILITIES” 
North Atlantic, $448; South Atlantic, $145; Northeast Central, $570; Southeast Central, $...; Northwest Central, 


$192; Southwest Central, $...; North Rocky Mountain, $.. 


South Pacific, $5223; Total, $7547. 
PLEDGE 
The rate of payment of pledges is now a matter of su- 
preme concern in the completion of the Fund. The sec- 
tional statement of the Washington Fund is being pub- 
lished for the first time without probabilities and with the 
percentage of quota pledged and the percentage of pledges 


paid. From this each section can figure what it still 
needs to do: 


.; South Rocky Mountain, $...; North Pacific, $969; 


AND PAY 


1. Turn probabilities into cash. 


2. Get enough in new pledges and cash to meet quota. 
3. Pay your pledges. 


$52,006 MUST BE COLLECTED ON PRESENT 
PLEDGES AND FORWARDED TO WASHINGTON 
BEFORE MAY 1, 1926 


A. A. U. W. BONDS, CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS, AND OTHER SECURITIES DONATED 

















SECTION A. A. U. W. Bonps | Liserty Bonps OTHER CERTIFICATES Tora. 

No. Atlantic $2,775 ees ¥1,600 $ 4,375 
So. Atlantic. . 2,070 $200 ¥8,000 + 10,270 
N.E. Central. . 4,050 ae 100 500 4,650 
S.E. Central. . ices 50 ion 50 
N.W. Central . | 600 ad 600 
S.W. Central. . 1,650 100 300 2,050 
No. Rocky . neal sain 
So. Rocky . . 200 200 
No. Pacific 300 300 
So. Pacific... .. 400 400 
$11,845 $350 $8,100 $2,600 $22,895 


The original purchase of A. A. U. W. Bonds and Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness was an act of outstanding helpful- 
ness to the Association. The extensive donation of these 
bonds is further indication of this wish to help the Asso- 
ciation by decreasing its debt. It will also help the Wash- 
ington Fund Committee to know when they have the 
“entire sum” necessary if they know which holders of 
bonds still outstanding will wish full payment, and which 
others will prefer to donate their bonds either in full or in 


part. Washington holders are reporting their wishes in 
one of the three ways following: 


1. I expect payment in full 


2. I will donate .... 
which are $........ 


3. I will donate my entire holdings which are $ 
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GIFTS IN MEMORY AND IN HONOR OF PIONEERS AND FRIENDS OF EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


Annette A. Adams 

May Allinson 

Zilpah Polly Grant 
(Mrs. Banister) 

Frances M. Beaumont 

Mary Coes 

Mrs. Theodore Cole 

Elizabeth Avery Colton 

Charlotte H. Conant 

Martha Foote Crowe 

Susan J. Cunningham 

Olive Davis 

Mary Evans 

Ruth Capen Farmer 

Alla Foster 

Martha Miner Fraser 


The following funds are open for further gifts. 


Mrs. George W. Hugell 
Phoebe A. Hearst 

Adelia A. Field Johnston 
Harriet L. Keeler 

Abbie Leach 

Mary Lyon 

Penelope McDuffie 
Maria Dickinson McGraw 
Imogene Mahony 

Mrs. Gertrude 8. Martin 
Lillie J. Martin 

Susan Lincoln Mills 
ixthel Moore 

Dr. Mary Mosher 

Sarah Yerxa Mower 
Blanche Myers 


Adelaide Nutting 

Mrs. John M., Olin 

Alice Freeman Palmer 
Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins 
Mrs. W. H. Perrine 

Sara F. Rice 

Ellen H. Richards 

Maria Sanford 

Pres. L. Clark Seelye 
Icthel Sowers 

Jane Lathrop Stanford 
Harriet Webster Stearns 
Dr. Romiett Stevens 

Dr. and Mrs. I. Tisdale Talbot 
Lucretia Loomis Vaill 
Margaret Hicks Valkman 


PATRONS 
College Women’s Club, Washington, D. C, 


BENEFACTORS 


Miss Shirley Farr 

Mrs. Avery Coonley 

Mrs. Davis Ewing 

Mrs. John W. Blodgett 
Mrs. Dwight W Morrow 
Mrs. W. R. Thorsen 


Mrs. Helen Peters Wallace 
Miss Eunice Smith 

Miss E. B. Scripps 

Vassar College Alumnae 
Mills College 


Other funds may be added: 


Mrs. Pearl Randall Wasson 
Mrs. Elsie Hadley White 
Mary W. Whitney 

Marian Kinney Brookings 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
Ella L. Fulton 

Dr. Eva Johason 

Mary Ladd 

Ellen F. Pendleton 

Amelia Waring Platter 

Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt 
Julia Rogers 

Ellen C. Sabin 

May Wright Sewall 

Dr. Marion Talbot 

M. Carey Thomas 

Alice Ames Winter 


DONORS 


Miss Jessie McDonald 
Mrs. C. D. Herron 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes 
Mrs. H. M. Thompson 
Mrs. G. H. Noyes 


BRANCHES PLEDGED TO RAISE QUOTAS (Tose with Quotas Paip in Fut 


Norra ATLANTIC SECTION 


Waterville, Me. 
RUTLAND, Vt. 
*BOSTON, Mass. 


(new) 


NortTHEeAst CENTRAL SECTION 


*BLOOMINGTON, Il 
Chicago, IIl. 
DANVILLE, IL. 
ELGIN, II. 


(new) 


. SCTICUT VALLEY, Mas: 
ag ee CTICUT VALLEY, Mass QUINCY, il. (new) 

SRE . oomington, Ind. 
a *CONNERSVILLE, Ind. (new) 
NORWAL K, Conn. *DECATUR, Ind. (new) 
Buffalo, N. Y. Evansville, Ind. 

CORNING N. Y. Greencastle, Ind. (new) 
Elmira, N Indianapolis, Ind 

Ithaca, N. Y. MICHIGAN CITY, Ind. (new) 
Jamestown, N. Y Muncie, Ind. (new) 

NEW YORK, N. "y. South Bend, Ind. 

Socket ae. TERRE HAUTE, Ind. (new) 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. (new) CINCINNATI, Ohio 
MOUNTAIN LAKES, N. J. Columbus, Ohio 
CHAMBERSBURG, Pa, cons GRANVILLE, Ohio (new) 
ERIE, Pa. HAMILT ON, Ohio (new) 
JOHNSTOWN, Pa. (new) Toledo, Ohio |. 

*PHILADELPHIA, Pa WARREN, Ohio 

PITTSBURGH, Pa. WOOSTER, Ohio 
READING, Pa. (new) aaa 
WIL ; . Del. nn Arbor, Mich. : 

—— BIRMINGHAM, Mich 
COPPER COUNTRY, Mich. (new) 
a pone Mich. (new) 
. : etroit, Mich. 
Souts ATLANTIC Section Iron Mountain, Mich 
*WASHINGTON, D. C. NILES-BUCHANAN, Mich 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va. Saginaw, Mich. 
Lynchburg, Va “ © is. 
} soit, ; 

Coron ag ag JANESVILLE, Wis. 

SWEET BRIAR, Va. LA CROSSE, Wis. 
WILLIAMSBURG, Va. MADISON, Wis. 

Fairmont, W. Va. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Huntington, Ww OCONOMOWOC, Wis. (new) 
PARKERSBURG. W. Va RIPON, Wis. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. SHEBOYGAN, Wis. (new) 
Durham, NC. WATERTOWN, Wis. (new) 
GREENSBORO, N. C. ‘ _ 
Raleigh, N. C. SouTHeast CENTRAL SECTION 
Columbia, 8. C. Birmingham, Ala. 
GREENVILLE, S&S. C. Lexington, Ky. 

Spartanburg, S. C. Knoxville, Tenn 
ST. PETE RSBURG, Fla. (new) Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


*TALLAHASSER, f ‘la. (new) 
PORTO RICO 


BRANCHES 


Lafayette, Ind. 
Fond du Lac, Wis 
Kenosha, Wis 


COLLEGES 


Mt. Holyoke College Alumnae 
Radcliffe Alumnae 

Smith College Alumnae 
Smith College 

Tufts College Alumnae 
Wellesley College Alumnae 


Nashville, Tenn. 
NATCHITOCHES, La 


PLEDGING REASSIGNED AMOUNTS 


Oshkosh, Wis 
Superior, Wis. 
Wausau, Wis. 


AND COLLEGE ALUMNAE 


Wheaton College Alumnae 
Barnard College Alumnae 
Elmira College Alumnae 

St. Elizabeth College Alumnue 
Vassar College Alumnae 

Wells College Alumnae 


ASSOCIATIONS SUBSCRIBING 


NortTHwest CeNTRAL SECTION 


Ames, Iowa 
CEDAR FALLS, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
INDIANOLA, Iowa (new) 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Waterloo, Iowa 

Duluth, Minn. 
HIBBING, Minn. (new) 
*MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 
ST. CLOUD, Minn. 
WINONA, Minn. 
Fargo-Moorhead, N. D. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
VALLEY CITY, N. D 
Huron, 8S. D. 

Sioux Falls, S. D 
Chadron, Nebr. 

Lincoln, Nebr. 

Omaha, Nebr. 


Iowa (new) 


SouTHWwest CENTRAL SECTION 


Little Rock, Ark. 

BALDW IN, Kans. 

Ie mpori¢ 1, Kans. 

HUTC HINSON, Kans. (new) 
INDEPENDENCE, Kans 
JUNCTION CITY, Kans. 
MANHATTAN, Kans. 
Topeka, Kans. 
WICHITA, Kans 

Cape Girardeau, Mo 
Columbia, Mo. 

Fulton, Mo. 
MARYVILLE, Mo. 
SEDALIA, Mo. 

St. Joseph, Mo. (new) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
*VANDALIA, Mo. 
WARRENSBURG, Mo 
Ardmore, Okla. 
BARTLESVILLE, Okla. 
Chicakasha, Okla. 
Edmond, Okla. 
Muskogee, Okla. 

Norman, Okla 

Oklahoma City, Okla 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

Ponca City, Okla. 


*NOTE. 


Mrs. A. Ross Hill 
Mrs. Robert Burdette 


Oberlin College Alumnae 


University of Oregon 


ARE IN CaAPITALs)* 


SAPULPA, Okla. 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Tulsa, Okla. 
AMARILLO, Tex. (new) 
AUSTIN, Tex. (new) 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Georgetown, Tex. 

San Antonio, Tex 


Nortsa Rocky Mountain SECTION 


POCATELLO, Ida. 
BILLINGS, Mont. (new) 


*BOZEMAN, Mont. (new) 


Great Falls, Mont. 
RED LODGE, Mont. (new) 
LARAMIE, Wyo. (new) 


Soutu Rocky Mountain SECTION 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo 
Denver, Colo. 


FT. COLLINS, Colo. 


Norts Paciric Section 


Corvallis, Ore. 

kugene, Ore. 
PORTLAND, Ore 
SALEM, Ore. 

COWLITZ, Wash. 
GRAY’S HARBOR, Wash. 
Pullman, Wash. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Tacoma, Wash. 


Sours Paciric Secrion 


Sacramento, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 


*SAN FRANCISCO, Calif 


San Gorgonio, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Ventura, Calif. 


Those starred still have some 
outstanding pledges. 


BRANCHES PLEDGING HALF OF BALANCE 


Harrisburg, Pa 
Rochester, Minn. 


William Smith College Alumnae 
Bryn Mawr College Alumnae 
Swarthmore College Alumnae 
Agnes Scott College Alumnae 
Goucher College Alumnue 
Randolph-Macon Women’s College 


Las Cruces, N. M. 
Chico, Calif 


TO THE FUND 


Lake Erie College Alumnae 
Oberlin College Alumnae 
Milwaukee-Downer College Alumnae 
Reed College 

University of Oregon 

Mills College, Calif. 
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WOMEN IN THE UNIVERSITIES OF ENGLAND 


By Maracaret J. TuKE 


IFTY-FIVE years ago five students went to 

reside in Cambridge in a house presided over by 
Miss Anne J. Clough in order to attend lectures 
arranged for them by Mr. Henry Sidgwick and other 
friends of the new movement for the higher education 
of women. From this small beginning Newnham 
College with its four Halls, its fourteen acres of land 
and its 280 students, has sprung. Girton College, 
which first pitched its tent at Hitchin, half-way 
between London and Cambridge and was thus able 
to reap the advantages of either centre of learning, 
dates its Cambridge life from 1873, two years later 
than Newnham. Oxford followed suit some years 
later. Lady Margaret Hall was first instituted with 
a Church of England foundation in 1878; and 
Somerville—an undenominational College—in 1879. 
St. Hilda’s Hall, which is closely connected with the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and St. Hugh’s College 
are of later institution. In addition to the four Col- 
leges, there is at Oxford a Society of Home Students, 
so that while Cambridge accommodates about 460 
women, there are over 700 resident at Oxford. 

It is a curious fact that Cambridge, which was first 
to provide lectures and halls of residence for women 
and to open degree examinations to them (this latter 
in 1881), has not yet—as did Oxford in 1920—granted 
them membership of the University, though the right 
to hold a titular degree was accorded three years ago. 
While residential colleges were being provided for 
women in the old seats of learning, the University of 
London took the bold step, in 1878, of opening all its 
examinations to them and according them degrees. 
Further, when a complete reconstitution of the 
University took place in 1900, women were placed 
upon an equal footing with men in all respects. 

The provincial Universities, as one after another 
they developed from the position of local colleges or 
technical institutes, followed the lead thus set by 
London, and no disability is placed upon women in 
their Charters and Statutes. 

The facilities thus afforded to women have been 
largely made use of. The returns show that in the 
academic year 1923-24 there were in the Universities 
of England 8,517 full-time women students, of 
whom 5,392 were registered in the Faculty of Arts. 
The last figure is significant, for it shows what a pre- 
ponderance of women confine themselves to “‘ Arts” 
subjects. There is more than one reason for this. 
Girls educated at home, or in schools which have not 
the funds for properly equipped laboratories, have 
had no chance of an early training in experimental 
science. Moreover, Mathematics do not come easily 
to the average girl and she is unwilling to attempt to 


carry them beyond the Matriculation stage, as she 
must do if she is to proceed to advanced scientific _ 
study. The provision of science teaching in the 
schools and its consequent study in the University 
has much increased since the War. 

Though only the two old Universities are definitely 
residential, all of them provide in a greater or less 
degree residential accommodation for women stu- 
dents. Considerably more than one-third of the 
7,300 University women in London and the provinces 
reside in Halls or Hostels under the aegis of the 
University or its colleges. In the University of Lon- 
don, the Royal Holloway College is wholly and 
Westfield mainly residential. Bedford College has a 
residence adjoining the College buildings and two 
more distant College Houses, whereby about one- 
third of its six hundred students have residen- 
tial advantages. Bristol has provided a beautiful 
“regency” house at Clifton as a residence for the 
women students, and in this and other houses half the 
full-time women students enrolled at the University 
are accommodated. At Leeds, too, nearly half are in 
Hostels; while at Reading (now just become a Uni- 
versity) only one-third are non-resident. Of the 700 
women students at the University of Manchester, 200 
were in 1924 residing in the different Halls. Since 
that date a fine new wing has been added to the main 
residential centre, Ashburne Hall. These instances 
show that the importance of the closer connection 
with the University or College offered by Halls of 
Residence in view of the greater facility for com- 
panionship and corporate life which they afford is 
recognised both by the University authorities and 
by the students themselves. The supply is not equal 
to the demand. 

We may now turn to consider more in detail some 
of the centres of higher education for women out- 
lined above. 

Oxford and Cambridge stand by themselves as 
offering to the women admitted to their colleges a 
share in the traditions of the mediaeval foundations 
to which they owe their birth. Newnham College, 
Cambridge, has a charter, modelled on those of the 
men’s colleges, which puts its government into the 
hands of the Principal and Fellows,—the Fellows 
being members of the Staff, teaching and administra- 
tive,—together with a certain number of Research 
Fellows and former students. The Council, which 
acts as an executive, includes, beside Feliows, some 
representatives of the University. Girton has a 
larger proportion of old students and University rep- 
resentatives among its Governors. Both Colleges are 


fairly endowed with Entrance Scholarships and Re- 
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search Studentships, though their general endow- 
ments do not equal those of the old foundations. 
Research is strenuously fostered at both Colleges. 
Newnham and, with certain modifications, Girton do 
not admit students to read for ordinary degrees, but 
only for Tripos examinations. That is to say, the 
students, from the time they enter, specialise in one 
subject or group of subjects and do not as in American 
Universities and Colleges carry on their studies in a 
variety of branches of learning. Of these subjects, 
Modern Languages (including English) claim as a rule 
the greater number. Mathematics, Natural Sciences, 
History and Classics are not far behind. There 
is a smaller entry for Economics, Moral Science, 
Geography and Agriculture. Very friendly relations 
exist between the two Colleges, which now share an 
Entrance Scholarship Examination. Joint debates 
are held each year and matches in out-of-door sports. 

Not only is there friendly rivalry between the two 
women’s Colleges. Joint debates with some of the 
men’s Colleges now take place. In the early days of 
Girton and Newnham, when a good many of the 
students had passed the ordinary undergraduate age, 
there was little intercourse between them and the 
undergraduates, who were looked upon as young and 
frivolous. This attitude of superiority has passed 
away. Anyone visiting Newnham on a May Term 
afternoon will see the garden spangled with little 


groups of young men and maidens taking tea together 
in the pleasant shade of the lime trees or flowering 


shrubs. In old days at each such party there would 
be a chaperon—usually a college tutor or lecturer. 
Indeed there was a great deal of chaperonage gener- 
ally, even at some of the lectures. Now, with the 
change in customs generally, a “don” is free from 
much of the burden which used to fall upon her in 
this way, though she is still needed if a student wishes 
to visit an undergraduate, other than a brother, in 
his rooms. 

In writing of Cambridge, I have spoken chiefly of 
Newnham—the College I know best. But what is 
true of Newnham applies in large measure to Girton 
also. Girton lies further from Cambridge, in larger 
grounds; it has a chapel where a Church of England 
service is conducted every Sunday; and each student 
has two rooms in place of the study-bedroom, which 
is the rule at Newnham as it is at the Oxford Colleges. 

The women of Oxford can now hold their heads 
higher than those of Cambridge, since (as I have said) 
they are full members of the University and, like their 
brothers, must wear caps and gowns and are subject 
to Proctors and University regulations. The caps 
are of a different shape from the old mortar boards, 
and flop a little at the corners so as to suit better 
the feminine countenance. 

One result of the new position of women at Oxford 
is that the pressure on the Colleges has been very 
great, nor can they expect to relieve the pressure to 


any considerable extent, since the number of women 
undergraduates was limited when membership was 
granted. Somerville College and Lady Margaret 
Hall, therefore, are each year obliged to reject from 
seventy per cent to seventy-five per cent of the candi- 
dates for admission. At Cambridge about fifty per 
cent obtain entrance. 

This year Somerville is losing her most able Prin- 
cipal, Miss Penrose, to whose wise statesmanship may 
be attributed in great part the satisfactory position 
in which the Colleges are now placed. Miss Margery 
Fry, who is appointed to succeed her, is the daughter 
of the well-known Quaker Judge, Sir Edward Fry, 
and sister of the no less well-known pioneer in the 
domain of art, Mr. Roger Fry. Herself an old 
Somervillian, her experience of administration began 
as Warden of the University Hall for Women Stu- 
dents at Birmingham, which was started under her 
guidance. It is reported as one of the most attractive 
of the provincial residences and owes much of its good 
fame to Miss Fry’s spirited initiation of it. 

At both Oxford and Cambridge, University labora- 
tories and lectures are made use of by the women and 
a considerable amount of individual tuition is given 
them by members of the University, supplemented 
by the women tutors attached to the four colleges. 
Individual tuition is indeed, though to a less extent at 
Cambridge than at Oxford, a main feature of the 
teaching. Lectures have less importance. In the 
London University the order is reversed. Lectures 
are the order of the day; tutoring takes a second place. 
For this there are two reasons. One lies in the very 
large numbers of students for whom it would be both 
difficult and expensive to organize a tutorial system. 
The other lies in the history of the University. For 
the greater part of its early existence (it dates from 
1835) the University of London was a degree-giving 
body only, though University and King’s Colleges— 
the one undenominational, the other Church of 
England—were, from the first, closely connected with 
it. Under the Charter of Reconstitution of 1900, the 
University retained on the one hand its right of con- 
ferring External Degrees, that is, of granting them to 
such persons, however and wherever instructed, as 
pass certain prescribed examinations. under certain 
prescribed conditions. On the other hand, it created 
an Internal side—a teaching University—which in- 
cludes besides University and King’s Colleges 
(which are incorporated with it), a number of colleges 
and other centres of education and research of more 
recent growth, and the Medical Schools, whether of 
ancient or more recent foundation. The diverse 
parts of this body corporate are united under a Senate 
representing both sides of the University. Their 
teachers sit together on Boards of Studies and Facul- 
ties and prepare students for a common examination, 
framed by them and for which they provide examin- 
ers. ‘lhe students before entering for this “internal” 
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examination must have attended a prescribed number 
of lectures at one of the Colleges. 

As has already been said, there is no sex disquali- 
fication in the University regulations; but most of the 
Medical Schools are barred to women; and one Medi- 
cal School and three Colleges in Arts and Science are 
confined tothem. Of these latter, Bedford College is 
the most ancient, having been founded in 1849 by 
Mrs. Jesser Reid in the London Square, from which it 
takesitsname. After twenty-five years (1849-1874) 
in Bedford Square and forty in York Place, Baker 
Street, it was installed in its present agreeable posi- 
tion in Regent’s Park. The year 1874 saw, too, the 
foundation of the first women’s Medical School, 
known as the London School of Medicine for Women, 
located in Hunter Street. Clinical facilities are pro- 
vided for its students at the Royal Free Hospital. 

Eight years later, Miss Dudin Brown started a 
College—Westfield—for women on a Low Church 
basis on the heights of Hampstead, to which about 
100 students are now attached; and, finally, in 1886, 
The Royal Holloway College, which owes its name to 
its wealthy founder, was opened in beautiful grounds 
at Englefield Green, in Surrey, about 25 miles from 
London. Here nearly two hundred students and a 
numerous staff are resident. 

Each London College provides the instruction re- 
quired for its students, though lectures held at one 
College are in some subjects made use of by those of 
others. The Staff of each College consists of Profes- 
sors and Readers appointed by the University 
(whether men or women) and of an Assistant Staff 
chosen by the Colleges themselves. 

The life of a student at “Holloway” or ‘“ West- 
field”’ (as they are popularly called) differs little from 
that of an Oxford undergraduate or Cambridge 
student—nor indeed does that of a “ Bedfordian,”’ 
though the day student element there demands a 
concentration of lectures during the middle hours of 
the day (10 a. Mm. to 5 p. M.) and a minimum of evening 
appointments. In work, specialisation is more and 
more the rule, though some students work for a Pass 
degree in four subjects. There is a strongly de- 
veloped corporate life in all the Colleges; societies of 
all sorts, debates, dramatic clubs, boating and games 
occupy the students’ leisure—if leisure it can be 
called. There are besides intercollegiate clubs and 
meetings, matches and boat races. In particular, the 
University of London Women’s Athletic Union has a 
vigorous life. London students are naturally handi- 
capped as compared with those of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in not having playing fields at their doors. 
But both the University and College teams have 
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triumphed over this disability and over their oppo- 
nents in many matches. The non-athletic inter- 
collegiate activities are focussed at the University of 
London Union, formed five years ago in order to bring 
together the men and women students of the different 
Colleges. Beyond this, the National Union of Stu- 
dents and the International Federation of Students 
occupy the interest and time of many of the women. 
‘ The Students’ Unions form an important feature of 
the London Colleges and the provincial Universities. 
They and their President are responsible to the 
Principal or other authority for the good discipline of 
the students. Their duties are onerous and from 
time to time affect prejudicially their examination 
results. (There is no credit system in England as in 
America.) But the training afforded in the shoul- 
dering of responsibility, in the conduct of business 
and the organising of festivities is of great value to 
them in after life. 

For the majority of women students “after life’ 
means a professional life, that is to say, they are 
students because they need to equip themselves for a 
career which will support them. A considerable 
number are only able to enter a University by means 
of Scholarships, whether from the State, from Local 
Authorities, from their former school or from the 
University or College at which they are studying. 
The wealthier parents who desire for their daughters 
a University education (and the majority do not) 
send them by preference to Oxford—a lesser number 
to Cambridge. This gives a wide choice of students 
to the old Universities; and the schools send in their 
best pupils as candidates for their College Entrance 
Scholarships. In spite of this, there does not seem to 
be so great a difference in intellectual calibre between 
them and others as might have been expected. 
Judged by examination results, the women of London 
compare more favourably with the men than those of 
Oxford and Cambridge, where there is a definite dis- 
proportion in favour of the men in the percentage 
of First Classes. In London there is more nearly 
an equality, especially in “Arts” subjects, though 
more men than women enter for and obtain higher 
degrees. 

Students today are not the strangely-attired blue 
stockings they were in old days supposed to be and 
perhaps sometimes were. They cut their hair like 
their sisters, wear skirts of similar length and enjoy, 
like others, dancing and games and fun. If there isa 
difference, it does not lie in externals, but rather in a 
greater purposefulness, a wider outlook and a desire to 
be up and doing and taking their share in the world’s 
work. 


’ 








FINE ARTS IN THEIR RELATION TO ACADEMIC STUDY 


By MargsorieE S. LoGan 
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HERE is no reason why culture should speak a 
private language that only the initiated can 
understand. There is no reason why beauty should 
speak a foreign tongue.” 

The above quotation from a recent syndicated 
newspaper article addressed to prospective journalists 
by President Glenn Frank of the University of 
Wisconsin is an interesting and significant sign of 
the times. It indicates the growing realization that 
the art of America should be of “‘the people, by the 
people, and for the people” as a common heritage. 
The importance of aesthetic experience to the average 
reader of a newspaper is taken for granted, and the 
student of journalism is expected to qualify as a clear 
interpreter of the artistic realm of beauty, which has 
been territory almost unknown to many very in- 
telligent Americans. 

There are many evident reasons why the language 
of art has been foreign to a large proportion of our 
citizens up to the present time. Preoccupation in 
necessary material concerns has prevented the focus- 
ing of the national attention on the arts, while the 
small minority who recognize their importance have 
been inclined to regard themselves as an exceptional 
and especially privileged class. Many honest seekers 
have made the wrong approach in trying to com- 
prehend the language of painting or architecture or 
music without an acquaintance with the primary 
elements of its particular form of expression, and 
have been further confused by the ambiguous verbal 
vocabulary which has grown with discussions about 
art. But the chief difficulty has lain in the fact that 
the great art of the past, most vital to its own time 
and inspiring to this, has been studied and imitated 
so exclusively as almost to prevent the development 
of a similar art spirit expressed in terms of the present 
day. Art has been considered a thing apart from 
common life. 

While there is much in present conditions to cause 
discouragement, the confident hope for the future 
has been well expressed by Mr. Otto Kahn in an ad- 
dress on the American stage: “I do believe that the 
American people are susceptible to the message of 
art, that they are responsive to education and ex- 
ample, that they welcome and gladly follow leader- 
ship on the road to knowledge and discernment, that 
they are eager to learn and quick to perceive, and 
that, having once become imbued with correct stand- 
ards of appreciation, they may generally be trusted to 
retain and apply them.” 

The term Fine Arts, formerly associated to a large 
extent with abstract beauty, has “‘become synony- 
mous with the exercise of fine taste in many depart- 
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ments of mental effort and individual handicraft. 
But the cultivation of fine taste is constantly men- 
aced by the vast amount of spurious art which is 
being accepted as genuine by those who have not 
sufficient knowledge and discernment to detect the 
counterfeit. It is evident, if correct standards are to 
be set up by education and example, that enthu- 
siastic codperation on the part of all agencies inter- 
ested in forwarding art is essential. There has not 
been in the past “much solidarity or coérdination 
among those producing, teaching, encouraging and 
interpreting art,”? but gratifying progress is now 
being made towards the attainment of a united front. 
This is, especially true in the field of art education, 
where a national art commission has been established, 
made up of representatives from the American 
Federation of Arts, the American Institute of 
Architects, the Association of Museum Directors, 
the College Art Association, and the Eastern, 
Western and Pacific Arts Associations. The purpose 
of this commission is to make careful studies of the 
various phases of art education extending from 
elementary schools to the universities, art schools 
and museums. A special committee is making a 
study of terminology, and such questions as credit in 
art for college entrance, art credit in college courses, 
degrees for art teachers and supervisors, methods of 
teaching art, and many other equally important 
matters are being discussed from various stand- 
points to be referred back to the organizations 
concerned. 

The importance of the growing aesthetic interest 
in this country was recognized by the Carnegie 
Foundation in December, 1924, by the issuance of a 
preliminary memorandum for limited distribution on 
“The Place of the Arts in American Life.” The 
studies made included, as far as possible, all avenues 


by which art influence is extended, including formal | 


instruction as well as more indirect factors. The 
investigation of the place which the fine arts have 
held in the curriculum of the American college is of 
special interest, and the following extracts from the 
report are enlightening: 


“A report of 1915 shows 400 colleges and universities 
teaching liberal arts in four year courses, of which only 95 
offer history of art, and only 68 maintain a chair in art or 
archeology. Of one million students at that time only 
145,000 found in college what was considered a good art 
department. One year later a report on 149 institutions 
shows that only 52 offered art courses; of 221,442 under- 
graduates less than 8 per cent received art instruction. 


1 New International Encyclopedia. 
2 Carnegie Foundation Report. 
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Another study showed only 3 out of 101 leading colleges 
prescribing art for the degree. Of 419 colleges, 77 offer a 
degree in music. More hopeful is the analysis of a report 
in 1923 on 14 Mississippi Valley state colleges and uni- 
versities, of which 8 offer a major sequence in art subjects, 
and permit an art elective amounting to 25 per cent of the 
requirement for the first degree. In colleges generally the 
art subjects offered are closely historical and archeological, 
most of the work being given by instructors not trained 
specifically for it, such as instructors in language or history. 
While the professional courses have in many cases been 
available as electives, as in history of architecture, for 
instance, there has been no effort to offer such courses, 
minus the professional element, for general students. 
Some institutions have sought to obtain added facilities 
by affiliations with professional schools. Music seems in 
better state than graphic and plastic arts, as 115 colleges 
and universities gave credit for music in 1918, while in the 
same group 264 allowed degree credit in 1922. The drama 
has in recent years made remarkable progress in the col- 
leges. The problem, according to expert opinion, lies in 
determining the proper nature of art work for general col- 
lege students, next in developing the methods of the sub- 
ject for this purpose; then in determining the eligibility of 
art as a fixed requirement for the degree; finally in en- 
couraging the employment of instructors in specialized 
training.” 


There is no question in this report of the fact that 
the arts are worthy to rank as substantial educa- 
tional material instead of being regarded as “fads 
and trivial accomplishments,” as they once were. 
Many college authorities have not yet recognized the 
value of proper art training, but a wiser and more 
generous attitude is steadily developing towards 
aesthetic culture in union with the traditional aims 
and larger opportunities of the college. The con- 
sideration is no longer whether, but rather how, the 
fine arts may best be related to academic study. 

The proper nature of art work for college students 
can only be determined in connection with the general 
purpose of a college course. The chief aim of art 
teaching in colleges has been said to be “‘to broaden 
and deepen the understanding and sympathy and to 
permit intelligent usefulness.” ! As this might well 
be a statement of the purpose of all college work, it 
would seem that training in art perception should be 
given to all students. That which has been done in 
the field of literary appreciation is indicative of what 
may be accomplished in the other arts. If the col- 
lege is to continue as the “natural recruiting ground, 
the natural depot for supplying leadership,” the 
students of the present must also be prepared to 
help in America’s next development, confidently 
looked for, in the field of art. Future leadership will 
be needed among the patrons of the arts, who must 
be given acquaintance with artistic ideals and 
standards of excellence in college. Future producing 
artists may also gain breadth of vision and cultured 


‘Neuhaus: The Appreciation of Art. 


background while carrying on technical training with 
academic work. Both classes are essential to the. 
development and maintenance of a vital national art, 
and for this reason two types of students must be 
considered in planning college work in the fine arts. 

Any brief discussion of methods of teaching must 
be limited to a particular field; therefore the visual 
arts only will be considered. A wider range is cov- 
ered by such sources as a work on College Teaching, 
edited by Paul Klapper of the College of the City of 
New York. The teaching of music is here discussed 
by Edward Dickinson of Oberlin, and that of art by 
Holmes Smith of Washington University, who has 
also outlined a college course in the Appreciation of 
Art issued by the education committee of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. This body has united 
with the American Association of Colleges in promot- 
ing art interest by such books as The Significance of 
the Fine Arts, compiled by specialists in the various 
arts for possible use as a college textbook. 

Programs of extraordinary variety are being carried 
on in the colleges and universities offering art courses. 
Some art departments are connected with schools of 
education or architecture, while others are conducted 
on an independent basis. Uniform methods of 
training which will give the college student sound 
convictions on art will probably never be achieved, 
nor are they desirable, but the indefinite and hap- 
hazard methods which have characterized much art 
teaching in the past have no place in modern educa- 
tion. There is still great difference of opinion con- 
cerning the proper relation of practice and theory. 
While technical work is recognized as of utmost im- 
portance in the training of artists, its value to the 
general college student is not as widely appreciated 
as it should be. The old academic method of study, 
pursued exclusively, is of little value in art apprecia- 
tion, since it is based on mere representation. The 
teaching of drawing in this way has been compared to 
penmanship in its relation to literary appreciation. 
The design method, however, which uses the creative 
impulse as a basis of instruction has been proved an 
effective means of developing an understanding of 
the fundamental principles of art in all students. 
The simplest exercise in the arrangement of line, form 
and color in harmony contributes directly to the 
cultivation of judgment, as well as skill in execution, 
and should be used as generally as theme writing in 
literary work. In the case of students majoring in 
art, as much representative study as possible should 
be carried on parallel with design and composition 
courses in order that an adequate knowledge of form 
may be acquired, while a broad study of academic 
subjects with technical work will place art in its true 
relation to all human achievement. 

As a definite program of this character has been in 
operation at Milwaukee-Downer College for the past 
ten years, a concrete account of some of its details 
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may be of more interest than a scattered general 
discussion of methods. Four types of students are 
considered in this program. Those who work toward 
the degree of B.S. in Arts carry academic work equal 
to at least half the credits required, including English, 
Science, History and Foreign Language. The art 
requirements include Design, Representative and 
Mechanical Drawing, and appreciative study of Art 
History, the major chosen determining elective 
courses in Fine or Applied Arts. Students of Oc- 
cupational Therapy are given intensive work in 
the crafts with design requirements, while Home 
Economics students take courses in design and 
drawing that are of value in their specific training. 
Generous elective opportunities in art are allowed 
those taking the B.A. degree. The credits allowed 
for studio and crafts work are based on a greater 
number of hours in class than in academic courses, so 
that the eligibility of art as a fixed requirement for a 
certain degree has been fairly and _ satisfactorily 
adjusted. This plan has proved successful in a 
college for giris in the middle west, while colleges 
and universities elsewhere have developed art pro- 
grams adapted to their particular needs and situ- 
ation. 

With many such definite possibilities at hand, it is 
no longer necessary for talented students to choose 
between a college degree and an art course. Ad- 
ditional professional study pursued after graduation 
from college will be built on a strong foundation, and 
should produce great results in creative or interpre- 
tive work in art. From such graduate students may 


be drawn the instructors of specialized training for the 
teaching of fine arts in relation to academic subjects. 
The success of the best plans and methods is de- 
pendent on the spirit with which they are carried out, 
and without inspiration and adequate instruction no 
college work in art will become an effective influence 
in American life. Teachers well equipped techni- 
cally are much more easily found than those who, 
with practical knowledge, have a broad culture and 
personal enthusiasm for art, which they can express 
as an inspiration to others. The report of the 
Carnegie Foundation includes information regarding 
the preparation of 150 art teachers in colleges. Of 
these 63 were found to have been trained in American 
art schools, 3 held the Ph.D., 37 had the A.B. from an 
American college, and 30 had studied abroad. If art 
study in colleges becomes as general as present 
developments seem to indicate, many additional 
properly qualified instructors will soon be required. 
Fellowships and scholarships are now being offered 
to encourage further art study on the part of college 
graduates, who will thus definitely prepare them- 
selves to become college teachers of art. 

There is great promise in the fact that the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women has already 
recognized the inspirational need of art appreciation 
in American life, and that it has appointed a com- 
mittee to study fine arts education and to report to 
the next convention a plan whereby the Association 
may aid in the promotion of the study and apprecia- 
tion of the Fine Arts. America’s next development 
in the field of art is well on the way. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR WOMEN' 


By Henry 


5S I understand it, the situation in the American 

Association of University Women with respect 

to fellowships and scholarships awarded by the As- 
sociation is something as follows: 

The Association devotes about one-eighth of the 
dues of a membership of 23,000 to providing stipends 
for fellowships to encourage women of ability to go 
beyond the Master of Arts degree. Through the 
local branches of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, however, the Association is spending 
almost nine times as much on undergraduate scholar- 
ships. The amount so appropriated annually by the 
local branches of the Association amounts, I under- 
stand, to about $49,000. 

As your Chairman has said, I am the Secretary of 

1 Address to the North Atlantic Section of the American 


Association of University Women, at Atlantic City, on January 
16, 1926. 


ALLEN Mog 


the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 
Doubtless it is one of the most comprehensive and 
most advanced of any of the Fellowship systems 
existing in the United States. Between the use of 
money to provide undergraduate scholarships and 
the use of money to provide Guggenheim Fellow- 
ships there is such a wide discrepancy that it must be 
presumed that, in inviting me here to discuss fellow- 
ships and scholarships, you expected that I would 
present a view rather opposed to the policy of your 
local branches in devoting the major part of their 
funds toward scholarships for undergraduate studies. 
That is exactly what I intend to do. And when I 
have told you the means by which the plans of the 
Guggenheim Foundation were worked out you will be 
doubly assured that I can do nothing else but present 
an opposing view. 

At the time Senator Simon Guggenheim moved 
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toward the establishment of an educational founda- 
tion in memory of his late son, John Simon Guggen- 
heim, the first step in our procedure was to go out to 
the heads of colleges, the heads of universities, the 
heads of existing educational foundations and to 
teachers and professors throughout the United States, 
and say to them something like this: “Suppose a sum 
of three million dollars were given in your charge to 
be used in a scholarship or fellowship way, how would 
you advise that it be used? What is the field in 
which such a sum of money should be employed to 
bring the biggest returns?” 

Speaking generally, all the persons whom we 
interviewed were agreed on the following points: 

(1) That the subsidies should not be granted in 
aid of undergraduate studies; 

(2) That the more mature the scholars chosen 
under the Foundation the better would be the re- 
sults, and the more assured would be the returns 
upon an investment of scholarship funds; 

(3) That only a plan which would bring students 
of superior intellectual and personal qualifications on 
the Foundation—students who give promise of add- 
ing to the educational, artistic, scientific and literary 
power of the United States—would be worth while; 

(4) That any scheme which is set up should be 
flexible in all its arrangements. 

It is true that in asking for this discussion we had 
in mind a scholarship or fellowship system with an 
international point of view; but, as I carried on most 
of the interviews, I know that these same men and 
women with whom I discussed our prospective plans 
would make the same points with reference to a 
fellowship system for operation only within the 
United States. The points I have mentioned were 
those of general application. 

The points that the scholarships should not be 
made available to undergraduates and that the more 
mature the scholars the better would be the results 
for the Foundation, were the ones which received 
the greatest emphasis on the part of those inter- 
viewed. 

In the first place, they pointed out, from the point 
of view of a Foundation, insofar as we can generalize 
from the experience of the foundations now in opera- 
tion, those persons make the best returns upon an 
investment of scholarship funds who have finished 
their academic training, who have ripe plans for 
study and research, and who have reached the point 
where they can make expert use of the facilities of 
universities, laboratories, and libraries. 

They made the point, in the second place, that 
when you choose advanced students you choose from 
a field where the selective process has been going on 
automatically for a long time. There is less wast- 
age; there are fewer failures; and there is less lost 
motion. 

Such, then, is the opinion of men and women 


whom we must agree are well qualified to judge of the 
scholarship and fellowship needs of the United States. 
But it is an opinion merely. 

There is another reason why the American As- 
sociation of University Women should devote its 
funds to assisting advanced women students, and 
that reason lies in the statistics of the situation. 
While we made no exact tabulation of the number of 
scholarship and fellowship opportunities open to 
women for carrying on advanced study and research, 
nevertheless our study of that aspect of the situation 
convinced us that there is very insufficient provision 
for women along those lines, as compared with provi- 
sions existing for men. 

The marked discrepancy between the number of . 
opportunities open to men and those open to women 
to prepare themselves for making their mark in the 
educational world, in the arts, and in the learned 
professions is obviously so great, from the most 
casual observation of the situation, that that, I sub- 
mit, should be a most potent reason why your As- 
sociation should direct its efforts towards equalizing 
opportunities along those lines. 

In New York yesterday the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges debated the question of the ideal size 
of the small college. Needless to say there was 
presented a great variety of views as to what that 
ideal size might be. On the other hand, there was 
no divergence of opinion with respect to this; that, 
while the United States may not be said to have too 
many college students, it certainly has not too many 
college students of high intellectual potentialities. 
The man and the woman with that qualification, it 
was agreed, should be given every opportunity and 
every encouragement to make his or her mark in 
research, or in creative scholarship. 

Throughout the college course leading to a 
bachelor’s degree there is a constant weeding out of 
the unfit; and, when you choose from among students 
who have already taken their bachelor’s degree, you 
choose, as I said before, from a group where the 
selective process has been going on automatically for 
four years. If you choose from among students who 
have taken their master’s degrees, the automatic 
selection has progressed further. You have, there- 
fore, a much better chance, considering only the 
mathematics of the situation, to choose persons who 
will bring credit to your Association and be of future 
worth to American science and letters and art. We 
have passed the point in the United States where we 
need to give thought to increasing the numbers in 
American colleges—but we do need to give attention 
to the brains at the top. 

In such a way, by choosing from among such a 
group of women, it seems to me that your Associa- 
tion would be doing more to help American uni- 
versity women to find their places—high places in 
American science and letters and art—than results 
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from your present policy. My suggestion to your 
Association would be that it adopt a policy of assist- 
ing advanced students, to the exclusion of under- 
graduate women, that you draw up a set of regula- 
tions for the guidance of your local branches—if you 
wish (and I presume you should) the selection to be 
carried on through them as heretofore—describing 
the kind of person it should henceforth be the policy 
of your Association to assist. 

The class of students I have in mind may perhaps 
best be described in the following way: Your stand- 
ards of selection should be set very high. Only 
candidates of high personal and intellectual qualifica- 
tions should be considered. It should be demon- 
strated to your committees of selection that they are 
women of unusual promise for productive scholarship 
and research. They should be required to have 
definite plans for their proposed study—plans which, 
in the opinion of responsible scholars in the field 
which they propose to enter, give promise of definite 
and valuable results. They should be encouraged, 
whenever possible, to have their plans approved in 
advance by the department and the officers of the 
University where they propose to study. 

My recommendation would be that there should 
be no restriction as to the field in which the candidate 
might study. Appointments should be open to 
women within the entire range of academic studies; 
to women engaged in doing research in the fields of 


the various learned professions; and to women pur- 
suing creative studies in the fine arts. 

The requirement of definite plans for study seems 
to us very important because it guards 
wastage of time in getting started. 
lost motion after the tenure of the scholarship has 


against 
It guards against 
commenced. It guards, better than any other 
method of procedure in the selection, against ultimate 
failure. In that way it assures that, granted you 


have chosen persons with proper intellectual and 


personal qualifications, your funds will be used to the 
maximum advantage. 

If you could sit in my office for a month and read 
the letters which pass across my desk, you would 
have ample demonstration of the great necessity for a 
Fellowship system, for women of the kind I have 
suggested. I suppose we have had ten thousand 
letters from persons whom we are unable to assist 
simply because they do not come up to the high re- 
quirements of the Guggenheim Foundation in the 
way of past attainment. Thousands of those letters 
were from women desiring to carry on studies, in ac- 
cordance with a definite plan for the Doctor’s degree 
or beyond. They would make, many of them, 
admirable fellows or scholars under a plan for your 
Association such as I have proposed, and it is always 
with the greatest regret that I am compelled to tell 
them they must get their degrees out of the way- 
and their studies in fulfillment of requirements for 
those degrees—and engage in further productive 
scholarship before they are ready for assistance from 
the Guggenheim Foundation. I tell them that with 
the greater regret because I know there is now so little 
possibility of assistance in taking the intermediate 
steps that I know they must take. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that the highest 
wisdom in setting up plans for a fellowship or 
scholarship system is embodied in the old Spanish 
proverb: ““He who would bring home the wealth of 
the Indies must carry the wealth of the Indies with 
him.” Take that together with Dr. Johnson’s inter- 
pretation of it: ““And so it is in traveling—a man 
must carry knowledge with him if he would bring 
home knowledge,” and you have in a sentence the 
best reason for changing the policy of the American 
Association of University women with reference to 
scholarships—to the end that they withdraw their 
major support from undergraduate scholarships and 
devote those funds to graduate fellowships. 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


According to the former policy of the Association, the 
January JOURNAL was not sent to members whose dues for 
the current year had not reached Headquarters when the 
JOURNAL wrappers were sent to the printer. At their 
January meeting, the Board of Directors decided that the 
January number should be sent to everyone on our member- 
ship files. This has been done and we hope it will stimu- 
late those who have not paid their dues to send them in at 
once, in order to reimburse us for the expense of sending 
them the JourNAL. 

The calendar for April shows three sectional conferences, 
all west of the Mississippi. The North Pacific Section is 


planning to meet in Portland, Oregon, April 2-3. The 
Sectional Conference of the Southwest Central Section will 
be held at Hot Springs, Arkansas, April 22-24, following 
the meeting of the Board of Directors in St. Louis, April 
19-21. The Northwest Central Section will meet at Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, April 30 and May 1. Inquiries re- 
garding these conferences should be addressed to the 
Sectional Director. 

Branch officers are reminded that supplies of the pam- 
phlets of which sample copies have been sent them are 
available upon request, for use in branch programs or dis- 
cussion groups. 





SHOULD EDUCATION RANK WITH AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE AND 
LABOR? 


URING the week of February 24 the joint 

hearings on the Education Bill (S. 291—H. R. 
5000) before the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor and the House Committee on Education 
were crowded with the leading educators of the 
country. The preponderance of opinion was cer- 
tainly on the side of the Education Bill. Many 
who had opposed the federal-aid features of former 
bills now gave their hearty support. In general the 
school superintendents and faculties of state educa- 
tional institutions favor the bill—possibly because 
they can see how local school systems and state 
universities and normal schools can profit by a federal 
service. Dr. George D. Strayer, professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia University, Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, director of the School of Education 
of the University of Chicago, and Dr. S. P. Capen, 
chancellor of the University of Buffalo, voiced the 
demand for educational leadership which they believe 
would be established through a Department of 
Education. 

The Curtis-Reed Education Bill provides for the 
creation of a Department of Education to be ad- 
ministered by a Secretary of Education with a status 
similar to that of other secretaries in the President’s 
Cabinet. The work of the present Bureau of Educa- 
tion would be carried on by the new department. 
The Federal Board for Vocational Education would 
become a division of the department. The Federal 
Conference of Education, consisting of one represent- 
ative appointed by the head of each executive de- 
partment to codrdinate the educational activities of 
the several departments and to recommend means 
of improving federal educational work, would be 
created. The department would be empowered to 
collect statistics and to conduct research to aid the 
people in the several states in establishing and 
maintaining more efficient schools and school systems. 

Over a period of a hundred and thirty-seven years 
the American people have been building a federal 
service. Since our early equipment consisting of 
State, War and Navy departments having to do 
principally with our relations with foreign countries, 
the Treasury and Justice departments having to do 
with our financial and legal affiairs, the Post Office 
having to do with our communications by post, we 
have developed four great departments of research 
and service to the states and local communities. We 
now have the departments of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Labor, and the “catch-all” Department of 
the Interior, which covers various land services 
(including the General Land Office, the Geological 
Survey, the Reclamation Service and National 
Parks), Indian Affairs, Bureau of Education, an in- 
sane asylum, a hospital, an institution for the deaf, 


a university and the administration of the terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii. What, may we ask, 
should be the qualifications of a Secretary of the 
Interior? 

In agriculture, commerce, and labor we have set 
precedents as to subject-matter and quality of 
service. The Department of Agriculture does not 
exercise bureaucratic control over the farmers 
of the country. It provides a research and distribu- 
tion-of-information service to demonstrate to farmers 
how they may improve their condition, and through 
leadership is revolutionizing farming and farm life 
in the United States. The Department of Commerce 
does not attempt to control the business of the 
country. It renders a diversified service which 
makes it possible for the business men and women 
of the nation to understand inexorable economic law, 
to eliminate waste and profit by information which 
formerly was available only to the few. The Depart- 
ment of Labor does not direct the laborers of the 
country. It renders a fact service which is valuable 


for both employer and employee, and in the long run 
tends to reduce the causes of friction based on mis- 
information and misunderstanding. 

In line, therefore, with these established policies in 


agriculture, commerce, and labor which contribute 
toward making the United States a self-supporting, 
responsible Republic, would come the Department of 
Education to render a service to the educators of the 
land and to furnish a leadership for which all school 
men and women are desperately groping at the pres- 
ent time. For each local community, or even each 
state, to undertake, independently and without rela- 
tion to each other, the burden of research studies 
applicable to all parts of the country, would be un- 
duly expensive, ineffective and unnecessary. The 
federal machinery offers just the sort of codperative 
agency which the states may use to advantage with- 
out relinquishing one iota of their responsibility and 
authority. 

The A. A. U. W. at its last convention unanimously 
voted active support to “legislation for establishing 
a Federal Department of Education with a Secretary 
of Education as a cabinet officer.” The individual 
members of the Association may perform a valuable 
service by writing to Senator Lawrence C. Phipps, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, and to Representative Daniel A. Reed, 
Chairman of the House Committee on Education, 
their views on the Curtis-Reed Education Bill which 
is designed to do for education what the departments 
of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor have done and 
are doing for agriculture, commerce, and labor. 

By HarRLEAN JAMES 
Chairman, Committee on Legislation 





THE WORLD COURT 


HE Swanson World Court Resolution passed the 

Senate on January 27 with fourteen votes to 
spare, following application of the rule to limit debate 
carried by more than a two-thirds vote. Senator 
Robinson, Democratic leader, explained that the 
cloture rule was invoked only after repeated attempts 
to fix a day for a vote by unanimous consent. When 
this was blocked by the objection of one Senator, it 
was not only the privilege but the duty of the Senate 
to proceed to close the debate under its own rules. 
‘**No Senator,” he said, “‘has the right to challenge 
the action of those who invoke the Senate rules on 
this or any other question.” 

The Swanson Resolution as modified falls into two 
distinct parts. The first part carries the five reserva- 
tions of which the other signatory powers must 
indicate their acceptance by an exchange of notes 
before the signature of the United States is affixed to 
the protocol. The second part of the resolution 


carries what its proponents have referred to as a 
‘declaration of policy,”’ and is not to be submitted 
to the other powers since it covers only matters of 
domestic procedure which are of no concern to any- 
one but ourselves. 

The first three reservations require no comment as 
they are substantially the same as in the original 


resolution. Reservation 4 contains a new clause 
which provides that the United States may at any 
time withdraw its adherence. ‘This seems a rather 
grudging acceptance of the Court, but it is simply 
the expression of a right which in the opinion of a 
number of authorities the United States already has. 
The most important change is in reservation 5, 
relating to advisory opinions. It is now generally 
knqwn that this reservation was rewritten with the 
advice of John Bassett Moore, the American judge 
now sitting on the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. It provides in effect that the rules adopted 
by the Court with reference to giving advisory 
opinions shall be made permanent and not be subject 
to possible change through changes in the personnel 
of the judges. The intent of this provision is to 
safeguard the judicial character of the Court. 
Reservation 5 also provides that the Court shall 
not entertain any request for an advisory opinion 
without the consent of the United States ‘‘on any 
matter in which the United States has or claims an 
interest.” This gives to the United States the same 
right that it would have if it were a member of the 
League of Nations. The Council of the League has 
the power to request the Court for an advisory 
opinion, but the vote of the Council on such request 
must be unanimous. ‘Thus any power sitting on the 
Council has the right of veto. Since the United 
States is not a member of the Council of the League, 
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the only way by which it can exert such a veto power 
on questions in which it is directly interested is by 
some such provision as- this reservation. The 
phrase “‘claims an interest”’ is used in order that the 
decision may be left to the United States and not to 
the Court as to whether this interest actually exists. 

The declarations of policy embodied in two addi- 
tional resolutions were completely forecast in 
Senator Swanson’s opening speech on December 17. 
The second of these resolutions follows the precedent 
of the Hague Convention of 1907 in declaring that 
the United States does not intend to submit to the 
Court questions involving the Monroe Doctrine. 
It is the first of these added resolutions, requiring 
that any dispute can be submitted to the Court only 
by agreement through general or special treaties, 
that has been the main object of criticism. The 
friends of the Court in the Senate maintain that this 
is merely a declaration of what the law is. Senator 
Walsh, in explaining this declaration, pointed out in 
the debate that under the statute of the Permanent 
Court cases could be submitted only by agreement 
between the parties in dispute. This agreement 
would have to be written and, therefore, implies a 
treaty, which under the Constitution of the United 
States can be entered into only by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. This 
provision, he said, is nothing more nor less than a 
declaration of what our Constitution provides and 
was incorporated in the resolution, as other provi- 
sions were, simply ‘‘to satisfy timid souls.”” We can 
avoid making special treaties for each case sub- 
mitted to the Court by negotiating general treaties 
with the other powers agreeing that a certain class of 
cases should go automatically to the Court, as was 
done when Secretary Root negotiated some twenty- 
two treaties in order to make effective the Hague 
Convention of 1907. 

The members of the Women’s World Court Com- 
mittee, representing the seventeen organizations 
which have worked together for the Court and 
watched the measure to its successful conclusion, are 
unanimous in their feeling of gratification over the 
Senate action. Although we preferred the original 
reservations which our organizations had supported, 
we believe that this is a matter of secondary im- 
portance so long as the reservations adopted do not 
interfere with the functioning of the Court and will 
in all probability be accepted by the other powers. 
The important thing is that we accept the Court and 
the principle for which it stands; that the doctrine of 
isolation is doomed, and that the United States will 
again take her place as a leader toward international 
coéperation and world peace. 

Laura Purrer MorGan. 





EDITORIAL 


A NON-CONVENTION YEAR 


To those of us for whom spring has become asso- 
ciated with a national convention, April of this year 
must seem a little empty. The International Con- 
ference still lingers on the horizon. Three sections 
are making plans for their own conferences, and there 
will be several state meetings within the next few 
weeks. But this activity serves only to accentuate 
the fact that our members from Orono to Las 
Cruces, from Spokane to Gulfport will not foregather 
to report on progress made and to plan for progress to 
be made. We are inevitably faced by the question, 
Does the A. A. U. W. need the stimulus of an annual 
convention? The answer from Headquarters is that 
it does not, and such an answer is most heartening in 
its assurance of stability and purpose. We have a 
fine record to show for the winter’s growth—for, in 
contradiction to all the laws of nature, we grow in 
winter and hibernate in summer—a record of twenty- 
eight new branches and 4,617 new members since 
October 1. Every report and every visit reveals 
activity and prosperity in the branches. Head- 
quarters has had fewer complaints than ever before 
and has had a better response to inquiries. 

Perhaps the most fortunate aspects of the biennial 
conventions are the opportunities for well-attended, 
worth-while sectional conferences and for the more 
adequate functioning of our national committees. 
Particularly for those committees which are engaged 
in special surveys or investigations, a two-year period 
permits of greater thoroughness and more compre- 
hensive results. Nor does the remoteness of their 
convention report seem to have lured our committees 
from the path of duty. 

As seen from Washington, the situation promises 
undiminished activity and accomplishment which 
will be crowned in April, 1927, by a national gather- 
ing all the more appreciated for its rarity. The 
biennial convention serves the need of the Association 
even better than the annual. What is the answer 
from the branches? 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES 


The latter half of February has seen a great gather- 
ing of educators here in Washington. The numerous 
conferences held grouped themselves around the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, February 21-25. 
The topic of the convention was ‘‘ Reorganization of 
Our Administrative Units.”” Approximately 19,000 
men and women gathered for these meetings, and the 
National Club reflected in miniature the group meet- 


ings, the luncheons and dinners which crowded hotels 
all over the city. 

For over fifty years, the Department of Superin- 
tendence has met during the last week in February. 
School executives need conventions. The nature of 
their work demands them. TheN. E. A. is makinga 
fine contribution to the development of educational 
systems by supplying this need, and is to be con- 
gratulated upon the way it has managed such a vast 
gathering, working out an elaborately simple program 
of general sessions, group conferences, and meetings 
of allied organizations. 

Among the latter were several of particular interest 
to the A. A. U. W. The meeting of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association afforded an op- 
portunity for us to establish contacts helpful in 
supplying information to our members. The Na- 
tional Association of Deans and the National Asso- 
ciation of Principals of Schools for Girls brought 
many active A. A. U. W. workers to the city. Our 
educational secretary took an active part in many of 
the meetings, notably those of the National Council 
of Kindergarten Supervisors, the National Council 
of Primary Education, and the Conference of Nursery 
Schools. 

Our National Headquarters enabled us to take a 
fitting part in these activities and made it possible for 
many members of the N. E. A. to learn something of 
the A. A. U. W., so that among the indirect results of 
the convention may be counted increasingly friendly 
relations between these two affiliated organizations. 


THE OPEN MIND 


It has been inevitable—and surely desirable—in 
the development of the A. A. U. W. that the Asso- 
ciation should sponsor or support various movements 
and organizations. This is, indeed, the main channel 
by which we can contribute to the community, since 
influence must always outweigh practical achieve- 
ment with its material limitations. 

At the same time, influence will be ineffectual unless 
it represents genuine opinion, and hence the machin- 
ery of committee recommendation and convention 
vote. We may safely say that endorsement by the 
A. A. U. W. is based upon more than a mere majority 
vote. It means that the matter under consideration 
has been weighed and considered with an open mind 
before it is even presented to the convention. 

And no one has ever been known to contend that 
sponsorship by an organization means one hundred 
per cent approval on the part of all its members. As 
individuals, they are still free to consider both sides 
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of the question with an open mind and draw their own 
conclusions. 

There is occasionally apparent, however, a lamen- 
table tendency on the part of some of our members to 
assert that the Association should consider only one 
side, that it should vote to endorse or oppose, as the 
case may be, without seeking to inform itself thor- 
oughly. The Association would not care to be held 
responsible for every opinion expressed at its meet- 
ings, for every movement advocated at its conven- 
tions. But have we any right to our proud title of 
university women if we refuse to inform ourselves, if 
we set our faces in one direction without looking in 
the other, if we abandon the open mind? 


JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 


The JourNat is very fortunate in securing for its 
readers an article by Margaret Janson Tuke, M.A., 
Principal of Bedford College for Women, Associate of 
Newnham College, Cambridge, and former president 
of the British Federation of University Women. 
Miss Tuke was educated at St. John’s, Withdean, 
Brighton, and Newnham College, Cambridge, and 


took her master’s degree at Trinity, Dublin. She has 


been lecturer in modern languages at Newnham and 
at University College, Bristol, and is a member of the 
Senate of the University of London. 

Henry Allen Moe, B.S. Hamline University, 1916, 
has also had many connections with English univer- 


sities. A Rhodes Scholar from the United States at 
large, a Bachelor of Civil Law of Oxford University, 
Sometime Lecturer in Law to Brasenose and Oriel 
Colleges, Oxford, and Barrister at Law of the Inner 
Temple, he is at present secretary of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 

Marjorie 5S. Logan, director of the Art Department 
of Milwaukee-Downer College, took her Ph.B. at 
the University of Chicago, and is a graduate of the 
Church School of Art, Chicago. At one time she 
had charge of the normal work at the Church School, 
and has taught at the University of Texas. 

Bess V. Cunningham, Ph.D. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1923, is now supervisor of the 
Educational Clinic, Institute of Child Welfare, 
Teachers College, and Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion. She taught formerly in the public school 
kindergartens in Toledo, Ohio, and was later super- 
visor of the kindergarten department at San Fran- 
cisco State Teachers College and at Colorado State 
Teachers College. 

Katharine Dummer Fisher is a graduate of Rad- 
cliffe College in the class of 1914. She is the mother 
of four children and for two and one-half years has 
conducted a small play school in her own home. 

Esther Abercrombie Lockwood, A.B. Wellesley, 
1907; M.A. University of Pennsylvania, 1921, has 
taught at Kent Place School, Summit, New Jersey, 
and at Friends School, Haverford, Pennsylvania. 


She is now interested in nursery school education 
because of her four-year-old son. 

Ruth Roberts Good, A.B. Wisconsin University, is 
very interested in the education of young children 
and in the possibilities of co6peration among women 
in the training of children. 

Gertrude Hartman, graduated from Bryn Mawr, 
has done graduate work at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and is editor of Progressive Educa- 
tion. She is the author of The Child and His School, 
a résumé of the new philosophy of education and 
Home and Community Life, which is a book for 
teachers. For three years Miss Hartman was with 
the Bureau of Educational Experiments as research 
worker on the new education. 

This seems a fitting opportunity to present our 
editors, also, to those who are not already acquainted: 

Lois Hayden Meek, our educational secretary, is 
already well-known through her department of 
Preschool and Elementary Education. Miss Meek 
received a diploma from the Washington, D. C., 
Normal School in 1912. She took her A.B. at 
George Washington University in 1921; A.M. at 
Columbia in 1922, and Ph.D. in 1924. She has been 
teacher and supervisor in the Washington public 
elementary schools, as well as instructor at the 
University of Virginia and assistant at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Florence A. Angell, secretary of our Committee on 
International Relations, is a graduate of Smith 
College (1911). For six years assistant to Miss 
Comstock when she was dean of Smith College, Miss 
Angell has seen foreign service in the American Red 
Cross, organized the Honolulu Dental Infirmary, and 
been on the staff at Ginling College, Nanking, China. 
In connection with her present work for the A. A. U. 
W., she serves as secretary of the American Section 
of the Budget Committee of the I. F. U. W., and as 
secretary for the Committee on Franco-American 
Exchange of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation. 

Helen Woodard Atwater, who graduated from 
Smith in 1897, was for many years in charge of the 
nutrition investigation of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. During the war she was executive chairman of 
the Committee on Supervision and General Thrift for 
the Woman’s Committee for the National Defense 
Council. Since 1923 she has been editor of the 
Journal of Hone Economics. Miss Atwater is a 
member of the Publications Committee of the A. A. 
U. W. and is taking charge of the new department of 
annotated booklists. 

Elizabeth E. Wellington, Vassar 1901, founded the 
Vassar Quarterly and has been its editor for ten years. 
Miss Wellington is chairman of our Publications 
Committee and is editor of that section of the Cur- 
rent Events department which deals with affairs in 
the educational world. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


IN THE WORLD OF EDUCATION 
THE TRUE UNIVERSITY 

The educational world, which in this country has 
an exceedingly large population, is rejoicing at the 
decision of President Goodenow and the trustees of 
Johns Hopkins to take a step which is at once directed 
toward the future and the past. Even Janus, who 
looked both ways at once, was never known to step 
both ways at once, which goes to show that the 
president and trustees in question are more than god- 
like in their capabilities. Johns Hopkins, which was 
founded in 1876 to be the first real graduate univer- 
sity in this country, was forced by financial pressure 
to accept undergraduate students and offer the bac- 
calaureate degree. It has now decided: (1) to discon- 
tinue at once, or as soon as possible, the courses 
ordinarily given in the first two years of the American 
college; (2) to grant no baccalaureate degrees; (3) to 
admit to the university only those who may possess 
the mental endowment and equipment for research; 
(4) to give more intensive training to the compara- 
tively few who are admitted, ““unhampered and un- 
impeded by numbers”’; (5) to confer only the degrees 
of Doctor of Philosophy and Master, for which four 
years and three years of residence, respectively, will 
be required. 

This represents a financial self-sacrifice, just as the 
policy of non-encouragement of athletics has repre- 
sented self-sacrifice, but even those who are keenest 
for the democratic extension of a college education to 
all those who will benefit by it, will approve the es- 
tablishment of a center of training and research where 
mature minds, of selected quality, can devote them- 
selves to the enlargement of the boundaries of know]l- 
edge. 

Somewhat the same problem—of the true univer- 
sity quality in education—is discussed by President 
Angell in his annual report for Yale. He deplores 
what he calls the “lock-step” system in education, 
which gauges the pace of the average student and 
makes all others keep time to it. As a remedy he 
suggests the adoption, or “assimilation” of certain 
features of the English system, with its small classes, 
personal tutorial instruction, and comprehensive 
honors examinations. Our university methods are, 
he thinks, too Germanic, and focus too much on 
lectures and examinations, and fail to stimulate a 
scholarly interest in knowledge for its own sake. 
There should be shorter vacations, more topical 
reading, more intelligent conversation, and above all 
much more leeway for differing rates of progress by 
students of unequal capacities. 


The Progressive Education group, which has been 
insisting on the wastefulness of the lock-step method 
for school children, should be in hearty sympathy 
with President Angell’s point of view. 

President Lowell of Harvard is also calling in his 
annual report for “more and better tutors,” and for 
more unrestricted gifts to make possible this expen- 
sive type of education. The educational unit should 
be, not the numerical credit, but the individual stu- 
dent, he says. Modern universities are building-poor 
and endowment-poor, because of the natural human 
desire to make a gift to which a name can be attached, 
and to control its administration for as long a period ~ 
as possible. 


A NOTABLE GIFT TO EDUCATION 


In this country we are so accustomed to reading of 
gifts to education running into the millions that such 
announcements scarcely elicit more comment than a 
Huh, but the deeding, on February 24, of Easton 
Lodge, the historic Elizabethan home of the Countess 
of Warwick, to the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress to be used as a labor college, does stir 
our jaded imaginations, and perhaps even the 
democratic feel a sneaking regret. There are nine 
hundred acres in the estate and there will be dormi- 
tory accommodations for five hundred students, men 
and women. 

The curriculum, which is to consist chiefly of 
economics, industrial history and labor problems, 
promises to conform to J. B. 5. Hardman’s definition 
of Workers’ Education, given in the symposium on 
education in the March Forum: ‘‘ Workers’ Educa- 
tion,” he says, “‘attacks the intellectual front of the 
existing social system, the prevailing educational and 
cultural philosophy and its work-a-day practice.” 
. . . It demands “the type of education which trains 
such habits of mind in the workers as will help them 
to secure the desired changes in the social order.” 
Mr. Hardman is the National Director of Education 
for the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, who have 
been the leaders in the field of Workers’ Education. 
The Countess of Warwick has been an active Trades 
Unionist and socialist since 1899. 


A SUMMER COURSE IN EUTHENICS 


Vassar College announces an Institute of Euthenics 
for the study of certain phases of human relationship 
and environmental influences, to be held July 8 to 
August 7, 1926, for graduates of colleges of approved 
standing. 

This institute has been organized for the purpose 
of supplementing the ordinary college curriculum 
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along the lines of Euthenics. It aims especially at 
laying before the college woman who has become, 
or will become, a homemaker the contributions of 
the sciences to her particular problems in whatever 
forms these can be made most beneficial to her, thus 
enabling her to become a greater asset to her home 
and community. To the professional woman with- 
out a family it offers an opportunity for the study of 
the principles of mental and physical hygiene and of 
economics leading to more satisfactory individual 
adjustments. Summaries of the most recent find- 
ings in research will be given by lecturers of national 
repute, and the conditions of dormitory life will offer 
the fullest opportunity for group discussions. 

The work of the Institute will be varied, including 
(1) formal courses consisting of lectures, discussion, 
and demonstration; (2) lectures on salient topics by 
visiting lecturers of distinction; (3) conference groups 
for the discussion of problems of general interest 
suggested by the experiences of the group members 
or the lectures heard; and (4) opportunities for 
practice in child care, food production, household 
technology, and home nursing. 


IN THE A. A. U. W. 


NORTH ATLANTIC SECTIONAL 
ENCE 


The Conference of the North Atlantic Section, 


CONFER- 


held at Atlantic City, January 14-17, was charac- 
terized this year by several new features, at least one 


of which must be described in some detail. An ex- 
periment is often a scary thing in its inception but 
perhaps, for that very reason, the more cheering 
when it does prove to be a success. It was with a 
rather trembly feeling that those of us who had been 
arranging for the old-fashioned “institute” to train 
round-table leaders in elementary school education, 
in pre-school education, or in international relations 
put up signs bearing those titles in front of study 
rooms. Gradually the pupils assembled with a 
rather vague expression on their countenances and 
went into one or other of the study groups. They 
came out beaming, telling of the wonderful new 
ideas that had been opened up to them. They re- 
turned eagerly for the second and third sessions—not 
a pupil fell by the wayside in spite of glorious weather 
and the ocean view, and each brought more with her 
on each return. Miss Angell with Miss Lape on the 
World Court, and Miss Jones on an international 
language, made their pupils resolve to start interna- 
tional round tables in all the communities that they 
could reach, while Miss Meek and Miss Zirbes left 
their pupils feeling that little children offered far and 
away the most interesting subject for study in any 
community. The speeches at lunch and in the 
evening on the Institute days were on subjects of 
kindred interest. 


Another novelty was the meeting at which news 
was reported from our different accredited colleges. 
And a third was the place of the reports from state 
and branch chairmen. These had been moved for- 
ward from the hurried last hours into which they 
have usually been compressed and were presented 
Saturday morning. 

An idea new to many of the delegates was brought 
forward at the second luncheon, namely, that the 
A. A. U. W. should confine its financial aid to those 
women who already possess advanced degrees, 
thereby helping in the advancement rather than in 
the mere diffusion of knowledge. 

The report of our executive secretary was most 
heartening, for, with an increase of several thousand 
in membership during the last year and the addition 
of seventeen new branches in the last three months, 
we can feel that we are approaching our long desired 
goal. 

Interest in Saturday night’s dinner was greatly 
increased by the presence and words of Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, who spoke of the labors put forth by 
the women of Vermont in behalf of the rural schools. 
Our faithful president, Dr. Reinhardt, delighted us 
also on both the last two days with her stirring words 
of wit and wisdom. Lack of space prevents special 
mention of the other speakers, all of whom were most 
enjoyable. 

Nothing was left undone by the local committee to 
render the whole Conference a success. And the 
brilliant sunshine which penetrated everywhere 
brought to the hearts of the delegates Atlantic City’s 
message of good will and friendliness. 

Marcaret T. Corwin, Director. 
ISABELLE Bronk, Secretary. 


THE SOUTHEAST CENTRAL SECTIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

The second annual meeting of the South East 
Central Section of the A. A. U. W. was held at 
Birmingham, Alabama, January 29-30, with the 
Birmingham Branch as hostess. Each of the five 
states of the section was represented. There were 
twenty-two delegates including our guests from the 
national organization—Dr. Aurelia Henry Rein- 
hardt and Miss Eleanore Boswell. The two morning 
meetings were used for branch reports and problems, 
sectional questions, national activities and a report 
of the International Council Meeting at Brussels. 
The Friday afternoon meeting was held at Birming- 
ham-Southern College, followed by tea with the 
faculty and faculty wives as hosts and hostesses. 
Here Dr. Reinhardt spoke of “The A. A. U. W. in 
Retrospect and Prospect.”’ Again in the evening 
before an audience of invited guests at the Southern 
Club she talked on the “Internationality of Educa- 
tion.”” Following the luncheons both days the guests 
were driven over the city and on Saturday the Social 
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Science Department of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Company were hostesses for an inspection 
trip over their fields of activity. 

The resolution, ““That we urge the A. A. U. W. to 
reserve a day at the national meetings for sectional 
meetings and that sectional meetings in alternate 
years be held at national meetings,’ may be of in- 
terest to other sections; but perhaps another resolu- 
tion will best sum up our feeling about this second 
“coming together”: “To Miss Eleanore Boswell we 
are deeply grateful for her clear exposition of the 
work of the national association giving us a basis of 
understanding which we are certain will make the 
work of each branch more effective. To Dr. Rein- 
hardt—no mere words can express our gratitude for 
the inspiration of her presence with us and for the 
widening and deepening vision she has given us of 
the possibilities of usefulness in the university women 
of America.” 

From the increased interest in things national 
came the inauguration of state organizations whose 
presidents will work with the sectional director and 
the national officers, in the states which had not 
previously organized. There has come from this 
meeting a renewed interest in the Headquarters fund 
and a determination to remove stars from the insti- 
tutions in our section—but best of all is the feeling 
that all things are possible because we are a part of a 
great national and international organization. 


Mary E. Foster, Secretary. 


QUESTIONNAIRES CONDUCTED BY 
EVANSVILLE (INDIANA) BRANCH 

As teachers and mothers of students attending 
secondary schools, the High School Section of the 
Evansville (Indiana) Branch of the A. A. U. W., 
under the direction of Mrs. Henry Babcock Veatch, 
has conducted three questionnaires this fall. While 
these reports have been neither startling nor original, 
they have been of real value because of the interest 
they have stimulated. The first, on “The Ideal 


THE 


Teacher,” was given by the different English de- 
partments to more than two thousand students in 
high school. The second, on “‘The Ideal Student” 
was answered for the most part by men chosen from 
the faculties of the same institutions. The third, 
“In What Way Did My High School Fail to Prepare 
Me Mentally, Morally or Socially for College?” was 
answered by those now in college, who have been 
graduated by our institutions. 

“The Ideal Teacher” has neither age nor sex, 
since the ideal qualities are dependent on neither. 
This teacher has had previous experience, dresses 
conservatively, neatly and appropriately. If femi- 
nine, she may bob her hair and use cosmetics in 
moderation, if the result is pleasing to the eye. 
Most important, however, the ideal teacher mingles 
with his students as an advisor outside of class. In 
class, he is thorough and businesslike, making definite 
assignments from day to day. Arranged in order of 
importance the following qualities are most appre- 
ciated: neatness, a sense of humor, friendliness, pa- 
tience and impartiality. Those most undesirable 
are aloofness, boredom, partiality, untidiness and 
impatience. 

“The Ideal Student” must be mentally and 
materially honest, have a well-developed sense of 
responsibility to fine influences and be healthy. 

The great variety of answers to the third question 
agreed thoroughly on two points as to the mental 
side; first, that no preparation had been given in 
high school for the lecture system, and that such 
failure was a tremendous hardship for the Freshmen, 
entailing endless readjustment; second, that the 
greatest sin was the failure to teach the students 
how to study. Freed from the paternal supervision 
of the secondary school the Freshmen waste both 
time and energy. 

Morally, the Evansville High Schools are meeting 
their obligations by a well-developed system of 
student government, and socially, they are giving 
valuable training in extra curricular work. 

Marytanpb Hartworr, President. 


AFFILIATIONS OF THE A. A. U. W. 


The A. A. U. W. is formally affiliated with the 
national organizations listed below. Informal local 
cobperation is carried on with various other organiza- 
tions with which we have not affiliated. 
for information regarding our participation in these 
organizations should be addressed to the executive 
secretary. 

American Council on Education 

Association to Aid Scientific Research by Women 

Association of American Colleges 

Bureau of Vocational Information 


Inquiries . 


Coéperative Bureau for Women Teachers 
National Council of Women 

National Council for the Prevention of War 
National Education Association 

National Association of Deans of Women 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee ! 


1 Through the sub-committee on the Child Labor Amendment, 
we belong to the Organizations Associated for Ratification of the 
Child Labor Amendment. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


NEWS FROM OTHER FEDERATIONS 


France. Mme. Monod, the President of the 
French Federation, has sent the following report 
of the Federation’s work for the year: 


“The past year has been marked by attempts at closer 
contacts with such intellectual groups as are interested in 
international questions, by efforts to form branches in the 
provinces, and by hospitality to university women from 
other countries, particularly those from Central Europe. 
In May, 1925, the French Federation gave a reception in 
honor of the Committee on Intellectual Coéperation, then 
meeting in Paris, and to celebrate the founding of the In- 
ternational Institute of Intellectual Coéperation. The 
Minister of Public Instruction presided and spoke, as did 
Mile. Bonnevie, M. D’Estrees, and the President of the 
French Association. These addresses emphasized the 
unity in viewpoint and aim of the Federation of University 
Women and the Committee on Intellectual Coéperation 
of the League of Nations, and gave an opportunity for 
offering to the Institute the aid of our Federation. In 
addition, the meeting helped to make the Federation known 
in French university circles. 

“A reception given at the Sorbonne by members of the 
bar of Paris, in honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the admission of women to the bar, brought us into contact 
with the best-known women lawyers in Paris, a number of 
whom joined the Federation. The delegates from the 
Bar Associations of London, Brussels, the Hague, a number 
of French women lawyers and the members of our Federa- 
tion all met at tea at the American University Women’s 
Paris Club, rue de Chevreuse. 

“Our Secretary, Mile. Bonnet, arranged for a meeting 
at the Maison des Etudiantes to tell the French women 
students of the next conferences of the International 
Suffrage Alliance at Paris, and of the Federation at 
Amsterdam. Mrs. Corbett Ashby and Miss Bosanquet 
were the speakers. 

“To make the Federation known in the provinces, a 
meeting was planned by our Vice-President, Mme. Puech, 
at Strasbourg, and a place has been offered there for 
hospitality to women from abroad. We have in Stras- 
bourg, where at present some of the elements necessary 
for a branch are lacking, a representative to whom we can 
refer members of the French Federation, or travellers from 
abroad. 

“The meetings of our Association, held each month, 
have been very interesting and well attended. Among the 
foreign speakers who told us of the university life of their 
countries have been Mme. Ponayotatou of Egypt, Miss 
Marks of the University of Sydney, and Mlle. Chesmint- 
cheff of the University of Kovno. Dr. Coche explained 
efforts made by a group of women doctors and teachers to 
organize the teaching of biology for young girls. The 
director of the Franco-American Library gave us most 
valuable information on the profession of librarian, and 
Mme. Cazamian told us of her impressions on a recent 
stay in a university in Texas. 


“These meetings, putting us in touch as they did with 
university women from Central Europe, of whom there are 
so many in Paris, gave us an opportunity to make the 
Federation known to a number, to acquaint them with the 
working of our Association, to suggest to them the organi- 
zation in their own countries of a similar one, and to con- 
nect them with the office of the Federation. 

‘Our first task now is the collection of subscriptions for 
the expenses of the International Federation, and of our 
modest contribution for the international fellowship fund. 

‘* As in the past, we are grateful debtors of the Federation 
and of the American Association.” 


Italy. Of especial interest to members of the 
American Association who expect to be in Italy is 
the following word from the Italian Federation: 


“The Italian Federation of University Women is happy 
to announce that, pending the construction of a club- 
house, especial arrangements have been made for the ac- 
commodation of members of the International Federation 
of University Women at the Hotel Esperia, Via Nazionale 
22, Rome. This is one of the best and most comfortable 
of the hotels in Rome. The cooking is excellent, there 
is central heating, hot and cold water in all rooms and first- 
class service. The hotel is well situated on the principal 
street, the Via Nazionale. The proprietors, Messrs. 
Falconi, have undertaken to reserve accommodations for 
members of the I. F. U. W. on the following special terms: 


‘““(a) Members from countries with high exchange.—Pen- 
sion, including full board, service, two baths 
per week and government tax (January-April), 
63 lire per day; (summer months), 57 lire per day. 

‘“(b) Italians and members from countries with low ex- 
change.—Pension, as above (January-April), 
57 lire per day; (summer months), 51 lire per day. 

** Bedrooms, including petit dejeuner, service, two baths 
per week, and government tax (for all members), 
34 lire per day. 

** Additional charge of 3 lire per day for heating in winter. 


“These terms are for members who expect to stay a 
month or more. Rates are slightly higher for a shorter 
time. All arrangements for accommodation should be 
made at least a week in advance. 

‘During the summer members will have the same special 
terms at the Hotel Falconi, Fiuggi, a charming watering 
place in the mountains. Further information may be 
obtained from the Hotel Esperia, or from the Italian 
Federation of University Women, via Manin 53, Rome.” 


This seems to be another step toward our I. F. U.W. 
clubhouse in Rome. 


Tue GENEVA SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


Geneva air is the best sort of stimulus to the study 
of international relations and the Geneva School of 
International Studies offers a splendid opportunity 
for such study. Professor Alfred Zimmern, the head 
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of the school, is well known in this country as a 
lecturer and writer, and is Chief of General Relations 
of the Internatonal Institute of Intellectual Codpera- 
tion in Paris. An announcement of the school states 
that though it was organized primarily for college 
students and one of the study groups is restricted to 
them, registration for weekly groups of lectures is 
open to the public. ‘‘The purpose of the lectures 
is to stimulate interest and disseminate information 
on foreign affairs with special emphasis upon the 
mutual understanding among the various nations. 
Qualified speakers talk on political, economic and 
cultural topics, and lead discussions on the same 
subjects. A typical day’s program consists of a 
lecture in English and one in French in the morning, 
a similar schedule in the afternoon, and a meeting for 
group discussion in the evening. 

“During the sessions of the League of Nations 
Assembly in September, a special schedule is fol- 
lowed. Professor Zimmern lectures each morning 
interpreting the work of the preceding day in the 
Assembly, and many of the distinguished persons 
present in Geneva address the group in the afternoon 
and evening meetings.”” An announcement of 
courses will appear in the spring. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Lawrence M. Orton, Secretary, at 
the office of the School, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 

AMSTERDAM CONFERENCE 

Word has just come from the London office of the 
I. F. U. W. that the Conference will be extended 
through August second. The details of the extra 
programs have not reached us, but it is likely that 
the last day will be devoted to committee meetings. 

Further information regarding hotel accommoda- 
tions will soon be available and will be sent to all 
delegates. Other visitors desiring information and 
cards of introduction should apply to headquarters. 

There is every prospect of a full delegation from 
this country. We have had many more applications 
than could be filled, so that any delegate who finds 
herself unable to attend should notify headquarters. 

The work of the branches should be greatly 
stimulated by the reports brought back by our 
delegates, and we hope they will undertake the 
formation of round tables as the result of attending 
this Conference, and will in other ways arouse a 
widespread interest in the I. F. U. W. and the 
various phases of its work. It is most important 
that our delegates and other visitors should realize 
their responsibility in representing the A. A. U. W. 
and be well prepared to give full and accurate in- 
formation on all phases of the Association’s activities. 


LANGUAGE FOR INTERNATIONAL INTERCOURSE 


On the program of the Amsterdam Conference is 
included a report from the Committee on a Language 
of International Intercourse. The activity of this 


committee, appointed at the Conference held in 
Oslo two years ago, is only one of the many indica- 
tions of growing interest in America and Europe in 
the subject. The Committee on International Rela- 
tions had hoped to publish in a previous number of 
the JouRNAL an outline for a study of this subject; 
the International Auxiliary Language Association 
now promises us such an outline which will be printed 
probably in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 

At the North Atlantic Sectional Conference in 
Atlantic City a practical demonstration of the use of 
the subject of international language for a study 
group was given by Miss Marguerite E. Jones of 
Hunter College, who has been granted a leave of 
absence to work with the International Auxiliary 
Language Association at its headquarters at Teachers 
College, New York City. This round table was well 
attended, about thirty delegates being present, and 
was the occasion of considerable interesting com- 
ment. In the discussion Miss Jones brought out the 
fact that there are many eminent men committed 
to the need of an international auxiliary language, 
and that conferences and correspondence are carried 
on in Esperanto by international associations. The 
discussion was supplemented by a demonstration 
of Esperanto, the auxiliary language which has re- 
ceived most widespread recognition, and there was 
a large and comprehensive exhibit of books and 
pamphlets, many of them in various international 
languages. 

Mrs. Dave H. Morris of New York spoke at the 
International Luncheon on the last day of the Con- 
ference on the topic, “Is an International Language 
Needed?” She stressed the value of an interna- 
tional auxiliary language for scientific documenta- 
tion, travel, conference, radio, and labor, and spoke 
particularly of the Esperanto Congress which she 
and Miss Jones attended in Geneva last summer. 

The interest of university women in any pioneer 
movement was demonstrated in this discussion group. 
Delegates from Philadelphia, Wilkes Barre, Atlantic 
City and Connecticut branches have imvited Miss 
Jones to speak on the subject to their branches. 
President Reinhardt will appoint a committee on 
international auxiliary language to codperate with 
the International Auxiliary Language Association 
(I. A. L. A.) especially along the line of discussion or 
activities relating to what should be the place of 
a synthetic language in educational systems. 

Dean Amos of the University of Pittsburgh reports 
two groups interested in discussing the place and 
value of an international auxiliary language. 

The International Auxiliary Language Association 
will give suggestions on speakers and material on the 
subject. Inquiries should be addressed to Miss 
Marguerite E. Jones at the Association’s head- 
quarters: Teachers College, 525 West. 120th Street, 
New York City. 
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Rounp TABLEs 


At the North Atlantic Sectional Conference in 
January, at Atlantic City, described more fully else- 
where in the JouRNAL, several meetings were held as 
part of a sort of institute to train round table 
leaders. An experiment was tried with an “atti- 
tudes test,”’ for which we have to thank The Inquiry 
and Mr. S$. M. Keeny. The test consists of a series 
of words (such as “‘American,” “America First,” 
“Nordic,” “‘ National Security League,” etc.) which 
are read to the group, the members of which decide 
what words they shall use for the test. They are 
then asked to give their reactions, pleasant, unpleas- 
ant, or neutral, to these words. The results are 
illuminating, and very different with different groups. 
With those in Atlantic City three things were ap- 
parent from the test: that members of the group 
were unwilling to hold (or admit that they held) 
opinions not based on intelligent and informed judg- 
ment, rather than on prejudice or impression; second, 
that most of us are in need of more information on 
which to base our judgments on international sub- 
jects; third, that almost any group is a potential dis- 
cussion group, which does not need a technically 
trained leader. The average college-trained woman is 
a potential leader of such a group, if she is willing to 
give even a very little time and effort to the task. 

More and more we will be called on to do our part 
in the field of intellectual cojperation—every branch 
of the American Association will have to do its share. 
The effort to keep up with the alarming pace of the 
“march of events” is aided by group discussion, to- 
day recognized as the best method of dealing with 
these questions. 

It is suggested that branches, whether or not they 
are interested in the formation of round tables on 
international relations, test their attitudes on these 
questions. “Potential leaders’”’ might make their 
own lists of words that would have interesting reac- 
tions because of local interests related to them. 
Copies of the words used in our test may be obtained 
from The Inquiry, 129 East 52d Street, New York 
City, which is also publishing a pamphlet on the 
Elements of Conflict that is of interest to discussion 


groups. The Why and How of Group Discussion by 
Harrison S. Elliott is not new, but contains helpful 
suggestions. (Published by the Association Press, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City.) 

Before the Atlantic City Conference we made 
a sketchy outline of difficulties and remedies in con- 
nection with round tables on international relations 
that read as follows: 


Difficulties 


1. Leaders 


Remedies 

In each group there is at least one 
potential leader, if she will give 
a very little time and effort. 

A Syllabus of International Rela- 
lations by Parker Moon gives 
many. 

The daily papers suggest a number. 

A Syllabus of International Rela- 
tions. 
The League of Nations (published 
by the League of Nations Non- 
Partisan Association, 6 East 
39th Street, New York City). 


2. Subjects for study 


3. Outlines 


. Bibliographies and 

material Moon’s Syllabus. 

Publications of the organizations 
mentioned in the JourRNAL for 
October, 1925—Foreign Policy 
Association, League of Nations 
Non-Partisan Association, 
World Peace Foundation, Amer- 
ican Foundation, League of 
Women Voters. 


Special attention is called to a new and excellent 
Outline on the League of Nations, made about ten 
meetings of a group, published by the League of 
Nations Non-Partisan Association, 6 East 39th 
Street, New York City. 

The Secretary of the Committee on International 
Relations uses her last bit of space to plead with 
branches to inform the office of the committee, 2 
West 45th Street, New York City, of the formation 
of international relations round tables—the number 
of members of such groups, character and frequency 
of meetings, subjects of study, and so forth. 


FLORENCE A. ANGELL. 





BOOK LISTS 


AMERICA’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE COMMITTEE ON INTELLECTUAL 
COOPERATION 


At the request of the Committee on Intellectual Codpera- 
tion of the League of Nations, the American Library As- 
sociation has selected the forty books of 1924 which it 
considers the most important for inclusion in a list of 
books of all countries. The world list to be published by 
the C. I. C. is limited to 600 titles, forty of which will be 
named by each country publishing annually 10,000 or 
more new books. The British Empire, France, Italy, 
Japan, Germany, and the United States are entitled to 
this representation. 

Ordinarily the best books become known in foreign 
countries very slowly, and it is thought that the annual 
publication of a concise list will prove effective in keeping 
the nations in touch with the books which each believes to 
be its best. The American Library Association was 
chosen as the authoritative body to choose America’s forty 
outstanding books of the year. 


BELLES LETTRES AND ART 


Anderson, Sherwood......... 
N. Y., B. W. Huebsch 
Bade, William Frederic ........ Life and Letters of John Muir. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company 2 vols. 
Bianchi, Martha Dickinson . .. . Life and Letters of Emily Dickin- 
son 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company 
Boyd, Ernest Portraits, Real and Imaginary 
N. Y., Geo. H. Doran Company 
Bradford, Gamaliel...........Bare Souls 
N. Y., Harper & Brothers 
Brownell, William Crary Genius of Style 
N. Y., Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Clemens, Samuel Langhorne . ..Mark 
N. Y., Harper & Brothers 
Firkins, Oscar William Dean Howells 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press 
Gorgas, Marie Doughty and Hen- 
drick, Burton J.......... William Crawford Gorgas 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Company 
Hambidge, Jay The Parthenon and Other Greek 
Temples 
New Haven, Yale University Press 
Hammond, John Winthrop... ..Charles Proteus Steinmetz 
N. Y., Century Company 
Howe, M. A. DeW............ Barrett Wendell and His Letters 
Boston, Atlantic Monthly Press 
Mumford, Lewis.............. Sticks and Stones 
N. Y., Boni & Liveright 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington ....Man Who Died Twice 
N. Y., Macmillan Company 
Seitz, Don powcde ce ses se sR & Ur 
N. Y., Simon & Schuster 
Sullivan, Louis Henry. ........ Autobiography of an Idea 
N. Y., Press of American Institute of Architects 
White, William Allen Woodrow Wilson 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company 


..A Story-Teller’s Story 


Twain's 


Autoliography. 
2 vols. 
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TRAVEL 
Kent, Rockwell Voyaging Southward 
N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
History 
Mcllwain, Charles Howard .. .. American Revolution 
N. Y., Macmillan Company 
Paxson, Frederic Logan History of the American Frontier 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company 
Osgood, Henry Levi American Colonies in the 18th 
N. Y., Columbia University Press Century. 4 vols. 
Law 
......International Law and Some Cur- 
rent Illusions 


Moore, John Bassett. . 


N. Y., Macmillan Company 


NATURAL SCIENCE 
Beebe, Charles William Galapagos 
N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Huntington, Ellsworth The Character of Races 
N. Y., Charles Scribner's Sons 
MacCurdy, George Grant Human Origins. 
N. Y., D. Appleton & Company 
Cowdry, Edmund Vincent General Cytology 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press 
Kellogg, Vernon Evolution 
N. Y., D. Appleton & Company 
PHILOSOPHY 
Hart, Joseph Kinmont .. The Discovery of Intelligence 
N. Y., Century Company 
Martin, Everett Dean. 


2 vols. 


Psychology, What It Has to Teach 
You About Yourself and the 
World You Live in 

N. Y., People’s Institute Publishing Company 
RELIGION 
Fosdick, Harry Emerson .. The Modern Use of the Bible 
N. Y., Macmillan Company ; 
Mathews, Shailer........ Contributions of Science to Reli- 
N. Y., D. Appleton & Company 


gion 
Rowe, Henry Kalloch. . History of Religion in the United 
N. Y., Macmillan Company States 


SociaL SCIENCE 
Adams, Randolph Greenfield. . .History of the Foreign Policy of 
the United States 
N. Y., Macmillan Company 
Allport, Floyd Henry Social Psychology 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company 
Faulkner, Harold Underwood . .American Economic History 
N. Y., Harper & Brothers 
Fitch, John Andrews. .........The Causes of Industrial Unrest 
N. Y., Harper & Brothers . 
Giddings, Franklin Henry . Scientific Study of Human Society 
Chapel Hill, N. C., University of North Carolina Press 
Merriam, Charles Edward and 
Gosnell, Harold Foote. ......Non-Voting: Causes and Methods 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press of Control 
Pound, Roscoe...............Law and Morals 
Chapel Hill, N. C., University of North Carolina Press 
Small, Albion Woodbury... ... .Origins of Sociology 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press 





PRESCHOOL AND ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION* 


THE RESEARCH CLINIC AS AN INSTRUMENT FOR CHILD STUDY 


By Bess V. CUNNINGHAM 


CLINIC is generally conceded to be a place 

where the sick and needy are gathered together 
in order that ambitious students may profit from the 
analysis of the ills and problems of their less fortu- 
nate fellows. Moreover, a clinic usually implies the 
dispensing of something, either treatment or advice. 
The superior wisdom of the advisor and the grateful 
submission of the advisee are also taken for granted. 

The child guidance 


the codperation of parents in pooling the specialized 
knowledge of scientists and the first-hand experiences 
of mothers and fathers. The aim of such a clinic is 
the determination of normal behavior, normal 
growth and standards of maximal guidance at differ- 
ent age levels. 

A Child Research Clinic has recently been estab- 
lished in Teachers College, Columbia University, as 
one department of the 





clinic has departed from 
some of the traditions 
that the name implies. 
In the first place, the 
nature of the service ren- 
dered has undergone a 
change. Organized prima- 
rily as instruments of 
service to parents of chil- 
dren who deviate from the 
normal, child guidance 
clinics throughout the 
country are more and 
more attempting to solve 
the everyday problems of 
the everyday parent and 
child. Any child may be- 
come the subject of group 
study in such a clinic. 
Parents of healthy, well- 
favored children are be- 
ginning to realize that 
every child offers material 
for prolonged and engross- 
ing research. In the sec- 
ond place, the child clinic 
is becoming less a medium 
for dispensing advice and 
more than ever a medium 
for exchange of experience 
in child management and child research. 

The Infant Research Clinic has departed even 
further from the practices that the name implies. 
In such a clinic research is the prime essential and 
service is incidental. While advice may occasionally 
be dispensed, the main objective is the compilation 
of more facts about children. Child experts invite 


THE HEALTHY, 


A RESEARCH SUBJECT 
WELL 


Institute of Child Welfare 
Research. The Clinic 
staff, consisting of trained 
workers, is supplemented 
by coéperating members 
of other faculties in the 
College. An attempt is 
made to estimate the 
status of each child in 
general health, physical 
growth, motor ability, 
nutrition, social adap- 
tation, including language 
use, and abstract intelli- 
gence. To meet this need, 
new standards are being 
devised for old tests and 
interesting new tests are 
in process. As the main 
interest of the Clinic is 
the establishment of 
growth norms for normal 
young children the single 
admission requirement is 
a birthday—either the 
first or the third. The 
series of tests requires 
from three to six days for 
each child examined, so 
the examination period is 
extended to cover any time within two weeks of the 
birthday. Inthe Teachers College project the study 
is many-sided. Fifty one-year-old babies and fifty 
three-year-old children are to be examined each year, 
and continuously every six months over a period of 
as many years as feasible. In this way there will be 
data for each six months age level as well as develop- 


FAVORED CHILD 


*Ali unsigned articles in this department written by Lois Hayden Meek. 
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mental studies of the same children periodically 
examined. 

While the research clinic aims to evolve standards 
for young children in general the marked individ- 
uality of the babies studied must always be a matter 
of great interest. Just what extent of individual 
deviation from the average is necessary or desirable 
among young children must remain a matter of 
speculation until present research laboratories have 
been greatly multiplied and experiments prolonged. 

The problems that arise in testing one and three- 
year-old children are illuminating from the stand- 
point of the student of childhood, whether specialist 
or general practitioner and mother. A baby sub- 
jected to a series of psychological tests may make no 
record whatever of the things he is able to do. He 
may leave a definite record of things that he does not 
want to do. To secure the coéperation of such 
young children requires the utmost tact and skill. 
The tester who makes a sudden approach is doomed 
to go down to sudden defeat as a child examiner. 

The ways in which little children respond to stran- 
gers may be prophetic of individual characteristics in 
later life. The average one-year-old seems to be 
friendly, provided the strange adult does not remove 
him from the safe haven of his mother’s arms. The 
occasional baby shows marked distrust of strangers, 
while some infants will leave mother for an interest- 
ing stranger upon the first invitation. 

Rapport having been established between exam- 
iner and child the intelligence tests proceed harmo- 
niously. An intelligence test of a twelve-months-old 
baby consists of activities which are common to prac- 
tically all babies of equal age. Reaching for a toy, 
looking at pictures, imitating movements, repeating 
sounds, grasping and similar accomplishments con- 
stitute the mental test material at this level. 

The report of the psychological test includes in- 
formal comment of the child’s temperamental traits 
as evidenced during the examination. 

The physical and motor tests throw interesting 
light not only upon muscular development and co- 
ordination but also upon individual reaction to situa- 
tions involving difficult problems. The motor tests 
require the expenditure of some energy as well as a 
certain skill in manipulation. Tests of the one- 
year-old consist of such problems as pulling a hoop 
off the neck, climbing steps to secure a toy, ringing 
a bell, getting out of a hole, or climbing over a long 
obstacle. 

One-year-old babies show wide variation in their 


activities. Some babies do not make any effort to 
secure toys placed just beyond their reach, while 
others scramble so speedily that the examiner main- 
tains the test procedure with difficulty. Children of 
equal mental rating appear to differ greatly in motor 
ability. Further studies along this line would throw 
light upon the degree of independent activity that is 
usually to be expected at the age of one year. 

Motor tests for the three-year-old child involve 
throwing, aiming, jumping, hopping, and similar 
tests of strength and skill. 

In addition to the routine tests given in the Clinic, 
home activities and family attitudes become a mat- 
ter of clinic record for each child. The necessity for 
such a record is illustrated by the case of one-year- 
old twins of excellent physical and mental vigor. 
Clinical tests revealed practically no measurable 
differences. Informal comment on behavior in the 
Clinic also failed to differentiate between the two. 
The home record revealed decided differences in the 
emotional and social reactions of the two babies. 
Apparently alike in all observable behavior as 
recorded in the Clinic, the babies presented distinctly 
individual problems to the mother, as one was inde- 
pendently aggressive while the other was somewhat 
more helpless and dependent. 

As an outgrowth of the clinical examinations 
many topics of special record are suggested. While 
clinicians are establishing norms for children in gen- 
eral, mothers are beginning to record interesting indi- 
vidual variations. Several lines of investigation 
have been suggested by the results of examinations 
made during the past few months. Two problems 
have frequently arisen. 

How can the mother establish a proper balance 
between affectionate care upon her part and unde- 
sirable dependence upon the part of her child? 

Is it natural for all babies to be helpless, fearful of 
strangers and easily irritated or may such babies be 
made independent, friendly and happy by skillful 
care and direction? 

The Research Clinic emphasizes the need for in- 
tensive child study under conditions of controlled 
experiment. It emphasizes no less the need for 
widespread child study by the rank and file of Amer- 
ican motherhood, in order that sympathetic relation- 
ships may be established between adults and children. 
Finally it emphasizes the absolute need for coéper- 
ation between groups of experts trained in experimen- 
tal laboratory technique and the parent trained by 
necessity in the school of first-hand experience. 
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STUNTS IN A PLAY SCHOOL 


By KaTHARINE DuMMER FISHER 


” O, I can’t, I don’t want to. I’m afraid,”’ or 

“I’m next! I can do it.” Shall we change 
the attitude of the small child from one of inability 
and fear to one of confidence and joy in physical 
achievement by definite work along this line? Or is 
such effort premature or unnecessary? If we pro- 
vide an adequate environment will he make this 
progress himself? If left to their own devices I be- 
lieve there are two types of children who will not 
gain skill and freedom—those who have been fright- 
ened, and those who because of their bodily structure 
are phlegmatic or have poor coédrdination. And I 


believe that all children are benefited by some help 
and instruction. 

I have tried to teach certain physical feats during 
the past two and a half years in a small play school, 
conducted largely out of doors, with children ranging 
in age from two and a half to five. This is by no 
means the only aim of the school. Equally impor- 
tant with the children’s physical development and 
coérdination we consider their social adjustment and 
much opportunity is afforded for undirected play. 
They are also given tools, clay, and the usual ma- 
terials for creative work in several lines. Another 
important part of the program is singing and rhythms. 
I say this, that a detailed account of the purely phys- 
ical work may not be misleading or connote a one- 
sided development. 

But I do emphasize physical development and the 
achievement of a number of specific stunts in coér- 


dination and balance. The reason for this is partly a 
simple faith in the ideal of a strong and usable body 
as a foundation for everything else, and partly an 
effort to prove or disprove the tempting hypothesis 
that training in physical control may be a real train- 
ing in emotional control. Can a sense of physical 
balance give emotional poise? Does the power to 
right oneself in a number of upsetting circumstances 
help conquer fear? Can a sense of physical ade- 
quacy be transferred to a more general self-confi- 
dence? It is with such a hope that I work. 

Our apparatus is not elaborate and can be largely 
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homemade. We started with a lattice fence around 
the back yard, a sawhorse and plank, and a balance 
beam made from a two-by-four raised six or eight 
inches above the ground. ‘To this we soon added an 
invaluable Junglegym, and later a regular play- 
ground apparatus with a swing, pair of rings, trapeze, 
and movable horizontal bar. 

Instruction in the use of the apparatus, or in the 
performance of other feats, is in no way formal, nor 
have the children any sense that it is compulsory. 
During the hour of free play in the yard most of the 
children voluntarily use most of the apparatus. I 
take this opportunity to show them how to do some- 
thing they might not try for themselves. Often a 
whole group wish to try the same thing at the same 
time, and we have the friendly rivalry of a stunt 
party. But I watch for the child who does not ask 
for his ten pushes in the rope swing, who prefers to 
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spend the day in the sand box, the garden swing, or 
pulling a littlke wagon around. Choosing a time 
when suggestion will be as little intrusion as possible 
I call him to try something with me. With the ex- 
ception of the midwinter when heavy wraps make 
many things impossible, and sleds, snow houses and 
running games take predominance, we try to do 
some stunts every day. 

The little ones begin by walking on the plank from 
one end on the ground to the other end raised six or 
eight inches. Then they jump off. Even this can 
be quite an adventure. ‘They also climb the back 
fence before they can make the necessary stretch 
from rung to rung of the Junglegym. ‘They swing in 
«a low swing both sitting and standing, and use the 
plank across the balance beam as a teeter. At the 
highest point their feet are scarcely off the ground, 


~ 


the Junglegym, as there are so mamy places to hold 
on while letting oneself back. And they can begin 
on bars so low that their hands touch the ground and 
a few spills are just a joke. As they gain confidence 
they learn to hang by their knees in the rings. 
Many need a little boost to get their feet up and 
through, they pull themselves up, sit in the rings for 
a swing, then let their heads down and hang. At 
first I always hold their feet under my arms and let 
them hold on to my hands as they go back. As they 
become accustomed to it I give less and less assist- 
ance till they are flinging back with free abandon 
while the rings swing. 

We have also tried a certain teamwork in this 
stunt, six four-year-olds hanging by their knees in the 
Junglegym at the word of command. Another exer- 
cise requiring teamwork is pushing a human wheel- 





but they become accustomed to the motion and me- 
chanics of the thing. It is not long before they will 
walk entirely across, up on one side, cautiously let the 
high end bump, then joyfully walk down to solid 
ground. At first they may want a finger when the 
plank tips. As confidence grows the plank goes up. 
The saw-horse is used as the end of an ascent or the 
fulcrum of the teeter. Many of the three-year-olders 
will run up and over with no hesitation. Sometimes 
we raise both ends of the plank, one to a bench, one 
to a rung of the Junglegym. 

But the Junglegym has long since come in for more 
of a share than that. They climb straight up and 
down, at first timorously, then with growing freedom. 
They climb round the outside at the higher levels. 
They hang by their hands and swing their feet. They 
turn somersaults over the lower bars. Soon they 
begin to hang by their knees. This is not fearsome on 


barrow, grasping your friend’s legs while he makes 
progress on his hands. Three-year-olds love it and 
soon learn to know who are good trundlers. 

We have several exercises which are particularly 
good for developing coérdination between arms and 
legs. One of the best is hand-traveling on a horizon- 
tal bar. We put the bar at a height where the chil- 
dren can grasp it from a low box at one end. They 
are not afraid to drop anywhere en route, but the 
game is to get over, or over and back, without drop- 
ping. As they swing their legs and trunk pendulum- 
wise the weight is released in turn from each hand. 
Just at that moment they must move the hand side- 
ways along the bar. I often support part of their 
weight until they get some idea of the swing. I have 
also tried with some success singing to them the same 
tunes they use with their rhythm work. 

Another stunt in which it is essential to use arms 
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and legs in perfect harmony is walking on stilts. 
We have a small set the children made themselves 
with the footrests set very low. It seems quite 
difficult to get the idea of lifting with the hand and 
moving the foot at the same time. And this is com- 
plicated by the necessity of keeping one’s balance. 
They all enjoy trying it and having me walk behind 
balancing and assisting them by grasping the stilts 
above their grip. A few of the older ones have been 
successful independently. A jumping rope fur- 
nishes the same necessity for codrdination, but does 
not seem to appeal to such little children. Perhaps 
it is a bit fatiguing. 

The balancing which began with walking a plank, 
trundling a wheelbarrow up a plank, walking across 
a teeter and then a narrow balance beam, goes on 
with the use of scooters and stilts, and now we are 
beginning with a small two-wheel bicycle. The 
climbing that began with the back fence and the 
Junglegym is enriched for the four-year-olds by sev- 
eral achievable trees. While for those for whom 
somersaults, skinning the cat, and hanging by the 
knees are no longer stimulating achievements, we are 


beginning climbing a rope, cartwheels and standing 
on their heads. 

We have had some very gratifying results. I give 
but one example. Jimmy came to school in Septem- 
ber, aged three and a half. He seemed to have re- 
tained in full force his infantile terror at loss of sup- 
port. Whether this was due to some specific fright 
we did not know. Sitting in a swing with his feet 
off the ground, even if it were scarcely moving, would 
cause him to stiffen and shriek. The same was true 
with grasping rings or a trapeze when he could not 
touch terra firma. Trying to get his head below his 
heels in a simple somersault produced the same result. 
He refused to climb. By the end of May he was joy- 
fully hanging by his knees in the swinging rings. I 
had begun by taking him in my lap in the swing. 
With my arm around him he felt secure and came to 
like the motion. Bit by bit we built up the belief 
that he could do things and that they were fun. No 
scorn, no sarcasm taunted him. His spurs were a 
smile of confidence and joy in his success. 

It is all frankly an experiment, but so far I feel a 
happy and profitable one. 


THE MOTHERS’ KINDERGARTEN IN WARREN, INDIANA 


By Ruru Roserts Goop 


ao did you say that tomorrow is Sun- 
day?” asked five-year-old Max one morning 
last winter. 

“Ta.” 

“Then today is Saturday, and kindergarten is at 
Charles’, isn’t it?”’ 

At eight-thirty that morning Max and four other 
boys, who are four and five years old, found their 
ways to the home of Charles. They were met at the 
door by Charles and his mother. The greetings were 
effusive. On each of the other mornings of the week 
some one of the other boys with his mother had met 
his fellow kindergartners at his own home door. 

The mothers of these six boys who live in Warren, 
Indiana, had met every Monday night for six weeks, 
in September and October, for the purpose of study- 
ing how to give kindergarten training in their own 
homes to the children of the members of the group. 
The following general program for the mornings with 
the children was presented at the first meeting: 

8.30-8.50, greetings, morning song, prayer, a bit of 
music for appreciation. 

8.50-9.20, occupational work. 

9.20-9.40, games, rhythmic exercises, songs, finger 
plays, etc. 

9.40-10.00, story. 

10.00—11.00, wash hands, set table, lunch, with 
training in courtesy, hygienic habits, relative values 


of foods familiar to children, conversation, and in 
asking blessing on food before eating; washing dishes, 
brushing teeth, and wrapping themselves for outdoor 
play. 
11.00-11.30, outdoor play or free play inside. 

Explanations were given as to how such a program 
could be made the means of leading the children to 
acquire many desirable mental, social, and hygienic 
habits, and an ennobling attitude toward life which 
would be lasting. The importance of training in the 
early years was brought out in the second part of this 
first meeting by notes made by the leader from 
Gesell’s two books, “The Mental Growth of the 
Preschool Child” and “‘The Preschool Child.”’ 

At the second of the mothers’ meetings each 
mother gave a report, dwelling mostly upon the gov- 
ernment of children, from one of a number of books 
and pamphlets. 

Plans for the children’s occupational work were 
made at the third meeting. Arrangements were 
made for each mother to equip her child with a kin- 
dergarten kit which would contain a toothbrush, a 
box of plasticene, a pair of scissors, a box of crayons, 
and a hammer. Later a health card was given to 
each to keep in his kit. It was just like the one that 
was kept by his mother for him. 

Games, rhythmic exercises, music, finger plays, 
etc., were the subject of the fourth meeting. 
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Free play, outdoor play, and health were discussed 
in the fifth meeting. 

The selection: of stories was taken up in the sixth 
meeting. A group of four stories were selected from 
which all the mothers selected one or two each day 
during the first week, so that the children would be- 
come perfectly familiar with them. At the following 
weekly meeting, each mother selected a group of four 
stories for herself. She told one or two of these each 
of the times she had the children. 

The mothers continued to hold their weekly meet- 
ings after they started their work with the children. 
Each gave a report of her last program with the 
children, and all problems were discussed briefly at 
the meetings in which they were presented. At the 
following meeting the leader brought such helpful 
information on these topics as she was able to find in 
the books used by the group in its work. The man- 
agement of children was at first a constantly recur- 
ring problem. How to guide conversation at the 
table, how to answer questions concerning God, how 
much instruction to give in reading, writing, and 
numbers, are illustrations of the problems which 
came up after the work with the children was 
started. 

After the mothers’ reports of the programs of the 
last week, the programs for the week ahead were 
planned in a general way. The occupational work 
was planned for each mother nearly every time. A 
Thanksgiving party project was worked out in the 
mothers’ meetings. Three weeks before Christmas 
a Christmas party for Daddies was planned. It was 
the ideal of the mothers at all times to lead the chil- 
dren to plan their own occupational work with only 
suggestions from the mothers, even though the 
mothers did have very definite plans made, too. 

Four three-year-olds made up a younger group of 
kindergartners. These three-year-olds went to kin- 
dergarten four times a week in three different homes. 

At the beginning, in the middle, and at the end of 
the kindergarten session the children were given 
thorough physical examinations by a physician who 
had a daughter in the younger group, and who made 


each examination an educational experience for the 
child. 


The books which were used by the mothers in their 
preparation for the kindergarten work were the 
following: 
Play Life—Palmer. 
Child Training—Hillyer. 
Early Childhood Education—Pickett and Boren. 
Conduct Curriculum for Kindergarten and First 
Grade—Hill. 

The Mother—Teacher of Religion—Betts. 

Dawn of Religion in the Mind of the Child— 
Mumford. 

My Bookhouse for 
Miller. 

Children and Their Parents—Moxcey. 

The Child—His Nature and His Needs—Chil- 

dren’s Foundation. 

The educational secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, and the superintendent 
of the children’s division of the Indiana Council of 
Religious Education have rendered great assistance 
in planning this work. 

None of the mothers who have done this work has 
a maid. Most of them do all of their laundry work. 
One of them has a wee babe. One is the mother of 
three children, five years old and under. One is the 
mother of three, two of whom are of preschool age. 
None of the homes is pretentious. All have wide 
yards for play. Some of them are close to the 
school playgrounds. Seven blocks was the greatest 
distance between any two of the homes. 

In February this group of mothers began the study 
of the course on “How Children Build Habits.” 
The kindergarten work will be continued in connec- 
tion with this study as soon as the weather permits. 

Six other mothers in Warren plan to start a 
mothers’ kindergarten, and other mothers are con- 
sidering joining them. It is probable that two new 
groups will be formed. 

Warren, Indiana, has a population of 1,500. 
There are no kindergartens in the town, and there 
has never been any demand for them. It is my hope 
that we have created a demand for kindergarten 
work which will be met next fall. Then we may ex- 
tend our mothers’ kindergarten to more children of 
ages three and four. 


Children—Olive Beaupre 
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THE HAVERFORD NURSERY SCHOOL 


Estuer A. Lockwoop AND Dean P. Lockwoop 


HE Haverford Nursery School is an experiment, 

spontaneous and unpremeditated. It came 
about in this wise: having an only child, a boy of 
three, we had vaguely longed for the opportunity 
of giving him adequate training and genuine com- 
panionship; and we should be still vaguely longing if 
we had not made the acquaintance, last October, of 
Mrs. Madeleine H. Appel, Vassar 1917, who was 
eager to put into practice her training in nursery- 
school work. We joined forces immediately. Mr. 
and Mrs. Fayette Plutnb, near neighbors, who also 
had an only child, a boy of three, joined at once in the 
enterprise, which from the very first took the form of 
voluntary coéperation, for Mrs. Appel gave her serv- 
ices at a merely nominal salary. 

Thus the school was launched with a teacher, two 
pupils, and no funds. The first problem was to se- 
cure a schoolhouse. For this purpose we rented the 
Haverford College Cricket Pavilion, a well-built 
frame clubhouse, consisting of one large room about 
twenty by sixty feet with windows on all sides—an 
ideal spot—if it could be heated and equipped. The 
second problem was to secure eight more children at 
a tuition charge of one hundred dollars apiece. 

It took a month’s strenuous work to solve these 
and other problems, but they were solved! Two 
stoves were installed in the schoolhouse; furniture, 
a sand-box, handwork material, large blocks and 
toys completed the outfitting. An outdoor play- 
ground was equipped in our garden (adjacent to the 
schoolhouse). Children of the right age and parents 
of the right sort (willing and able to spend a modest 
umount for preschool age training) were not easy to 
find, but with the help of Dr. Percival Nicholson, 
pediatrician, and other friends, who were interested 
in the principle of nursery education, even though 
they did not have children of the right age, the full 
number was finally enrolled. Four of them came 
from Haverford, four from Bryn Mawr (the latter 
being children of members of the College faculty) 
and two from other near-by towns, their ages ranging 
from two years, eight months to four years, one 
month. 


So now, at 9.30 on five days a week, the happy 
company assembles. Waiting for them at the school 
are the teacher and one of the mothers. Wraps are 
removed—emphasis being placed on self-help—and 
hung carefully on each child’s hook, identified by a 
picture of one of the common birds. Then comes 
the circle, formed informally on the floor and lasting 
about twenty minutes, with a varied program of 
songs, story-telling and simple dramatization; next, 
free play for half an hour, during which the children 
are taken to the toilet (chemical) and wash their own 
hands, using small pitchers and bowls; at ten-thirty 
the children set the table for a simple lunch of milk 
and a rusk, taking turns pouring and passing; then 
handwork at the table—bead-stringing, plasticene, 
picture puzzles, drawing, and simple carpentry; 
finally from eleven to twelve, outdoor play in the 
garden, using packing boxes of various sizes, ladders, 
swing, slide, see-saw, kiddy-cars and wagons; or 
sometimes a walk to the adjacent farm and a visit 
with the animals in the barn. In bad weather there 
is play indoors or on the large school porch. 

What are the results? First, happiness for the 
children—writ large—a family of seven boys and 
three girls, learning to play together amicably; 
second, increased skill with hands and limbs, self- 
reliance, independence; third, the most intangible 
but perhaps the most valuable thing of all, the 
creation (as one of the mothers described it) of a 
‘personal world,” very real to the children them- 
selves. 

And what of the parents? There is none of 
them who has not learned something, not only 
incidentally, but also from the careful personal re- 
ports on each child, based on Mrs. Appel’s daily ob- 
servation, supplemented by a mental test by a psy- 
chologist. The mothers have had the advantage of 
monthly meetings for discussion of various phases of 
the children’s growth and development; and some of 
the mothers have regularly assisted at the school. 

Thus on a budget of one thousand dollars, we shall 
have conducted an experimental nursery school for 
a year. 
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WHAT IS BEING DONE 


COOPERATION WITH COLLEGES 


EVERAL of the branches of the A. A. U. W. have 
secured the coéperation of their local colleges in 
the study of preschool and elementary education. In 
some places members of the college faculty are lead- 
ing the study groups as in Corvallis, Oregon; Albany, 
New York; and Topeka, Kansas. Columbia, Mis- 
souri, has the advantage of securing a professor from 
the university for many of the topics they study. In 
other branches a well-organized series of lectures are 
being offered by various professors. Lawrence, 
Kansas, isanexample. Again, one professor may be 
giving a series of lectures often carrying credit at the 
college. It is interesting to note that some of the 
colleges whose faculty are cojperating with A.A. U. W. 
study groups have heretofore expressed little interest 
in these fields. This means a mutual service. — Be- 
low are described some of the programs which have 
been developed through such coéperation. 


Two courses of eight lectures each have been 
offered by Mrs. Gertrude S. Bell of the San Diego, 
California, State Teachers College, on preschool and 
elementary education respectively. This has been 
brought about through the active interest of the local 
A. A. U. W. branch. The lectures are as follows: 


[PrescuooL CuiLp 


The child at birth. His inheritance. What has 
been determined which can be changed, and 
what that can be changed little—if at all? Why 
the first years are the most important. 

How a little child learns. What should he learn in 
the first six years? 

Some interesting facts about the way children grow, 
Nature’s way—not our way. 

The average or normal preschool child. How should 
he be treated? 

Marks of superior intelligence. 
superior child be treated? 

Marks of inferior intelligence. How should the slow 
or retarded child be treated? 

What to do with the naughty child. Habit forma- 
tion. Punishment versus treatment. How best 
to prepare the child for school. 


How should the 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD, Six TO TWELVE 


The first year in school. Equipment needed: habits, 
attitudes, controls, experiences, etc. Rdle of the 
parent. 

Problems of health and physical development as they 
affect the child mentally. 

Conduct problems. Establishing right habits, cor- 
recting wrong ones. 


Maladjusted children: misfits. 
with? 

Mentally retarded children: slow, dull, stupid, feeble- 
minded, idiot. Their care. 

Mentally superior children: bright, quick, talented, 
genius. Their possibilities. 

How recent scientific studies of children are changing 
our schools. 

Some features of the modern school explained. 


Why? How dealt 


The A. A. U. W. branch at Marshalltown, Iowa, is 
sponsoring a class in parent training given through 
the extension service at Iowa State College, at Ames, 
Iowa. Mrs. Alma Jones, specialist in child training 
and care, is conducting the series of ten lessons which 
will be followed by a study group under local leader- 
ship. 


In compliance with a request from the Stanislaus 
County, California, branch of the A. A. U. W., 
Modesto College at Modesto, California, is offering 
for the first time an extension course in behavior prob- 
lems of the preschool child. Mrs. Louise M. Vickers 
of the home economics department of the college will 
be in charge. The class is open to the public. 
Those desiring to enroll for credit may arrange to do 
so. The course is for twelve weeks. At the first 
meeting in February, fifteen mothers were present, 
five of whom came from ranches and two from towns 
five miles away. At the second meeting, twenty-six 
were present, one registering from a town fifteen 
miles away. 


INTERESTING STUDY GROUP PROGRAMS 


The following study groups have been organized 
in Omaha, Nebraska: 


1. Preschool—one round table of ten members. 
Text: The Health of the Runabout Child—Lucas. 
This is a new round table this year. They appoint 
a new leader for each meeting to lead discussion, after 
presenting the subject. They meet for two hours 
every other week. 

2. Child Psychology-- two round tables of twelve 
members each. Text: Wholesome Childhood— 
Groves and Groves. These round tables are for the 
benefit of the women who did the work on the pre- 
school child last year, but who were not yet interested 
in elementary child study. In fact, a more inten- 
sive study of the preschool child, emphasizing the 
mental rather than the physical side. 

3. Elementary Child Study—one round table of 
twelve members. Text: Elementary School Curric- 
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ulum—Bonser. This round table codperates with 
the parent-teacher association in that community, 
besides doing the regular study work. ‘They studied 
the preschool work last year. Meets for two hours 
every two weeks. 

4. ““Teen-Age’’—one round table of fourteen 
members. This group meets for two hours every two 
weeks. 

Besides the round table work, there are lectures 
once a month by the best authorities Omaha can 
produce. This year an obstetrician, a pediatrician, 
a psychiatrist, and a professor of education have 
spoken. 


The preschool age child study group of Lawrence, 
Kansas, branch has a well-organized set of lectures 
which are open to all those interested in the subject: 
“Methods of Scientific Study of Young Children,” 
Prof. Paul A. Witty 

“What Is Known about Growth,” Dr. James 
Naismith 

**Newer Conceptions of Mental Growth and Devel- 
opment,” Prof. Raymond Wheeler 

“*The Influence of Social Environment upon Devel- 
opment of the Child,” Prof. Stuart Queen 

““The Modern Science of Nutrition of the Young 
Child,” Prof. Sybil Woodruff 

““The Psychology of Foods and Feeding,’”’ Miss Amy 
Rader 

“*Diseases Which Affect Growth,” Dr. Eugene Sisson 

‘““Newer Scientific Discoveries,” Dr. C. F. Nelson 

“Tonsils, Adenoid, Growth,”’ Dr. H. L. Chambers 

Groups have also been arranged for the mothers of 
preschool age children in the different school districts 
where they are studying more specific and personal 
problems. 


The Preschool Child Study Group of the Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, branch presented the Preschool Project 
to the public on Saturday evening, March 6, at the 
College Club. ‘The program read as follows: 

“The Preschool Project—Its Purposes and Value,” 
by Miss Anna Trout. 

“What Mothers Can Learn from the Preschool 
Project,” by Miss Clara Crowe. 

A discussion, led by Dr. Claxton, superintendent of 
city schools, will follow the two talks. 

Miss Trout comes to Tulsa, as a director of a school 
of preschool age children, from the Little Red School 
House in New York City. Her information concern- 


ing schools where the project has been tried will be of 
great value to both mothers and fathers of preschool 
age children. 

Miss Crowe, a specialist in Mother-Craft work, will 
have a special message for all who are interested in 
such a project. 

The Preschool Child Study Group has accom- 
plished much this year and it is hoped that many of 
our members, with their friends, will attend this 
meeting. Mrs. L. E. Kennedy is chairman of the 
Preschool Child Study Group. 


The Educational Committee of the Wichita, 
Kansas, branch announces a series of demonstrations 
in elementary teaching to be given under the direc- 
tion of Miss Irene MacMillan, Supervisor of Grades 
in the Wichita Public Schools. On Thursday, March 
18th, at 2.00 p.m. in the College Hill School, Miss 
Ethel Moore, kindergarten teacher, and Miss Ruth 
King. first grade teacher, will show the work of their 
pupils. The kindergarten children will give a puppet 
play, ““The Three Billy Goats Gruff.” The first 
grade pupils will have a lesson in phonics, showing 
pupil activity and the teaching of numbers, in- 
cidentally, after which the pupils will be allowed to 
engage in a free activity period for the remainder of 
the afternoon session. The Educational Committee 
feels grateful for the codperation of Miss MacMillan, 
and anyone interested in the work in the kindergarten 
and first grade is fortunate to have the privilege of 


observing the methods of these excellent teachers. . 


Other demonstrations will be given in April and May. 


The committee on preschool education of the 
Boston branch of the A. A. U. W. have made the 
following announcement: 

A series of round tables on preschool education for 
those who are willing to present the subject to others 
will be held at the College Club, 40 Commonwealth 
Avenue, on successive Monday evenings in January 
and February. Dates and subjects follow: 

January 18,8 p.m. ‘Characteristics and Needs of 

Preschool Children” 
“Habit Formation” 
“Nervous Problems’ 
‘Literature, Art, and Music” 
“Toys and Occupations” 


January 25,8 P.M. 
February 1; 8 Pp. . 
February 8, 8 Pp. M. 
February 15, 8 p. M. 

Miss Abigail Elliot, Director of the Ruggles Street 
Nursery School and Training Center, is chairman of 
this committee. 
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NOTICES OF 


I. A limited number of fellowships will be available 
for the year 1926-1927 for qualified women candi- 
dates wishing to prepare for work in the field of child 
study and parent education. Only candidates with 
the Bachelor’s degree from an accredited institution, 
who have had previous preparation and experience in 
a related field of work, will be considered. Applica- 
tion blanks may be secured from the Educational 


Secretary, American Association of University 
Women. These applications should be sent imme- 


diately to the Committee on Child Development, 
Division of Anthropology and Psychology, National 
Research Council, B and 21st Streets, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

II. In 1926 for the first time five mothers who are 
college graduates will be admitted to the courses of the 
Anne L. Page Memorial Summer School held at 
Wellesley, Massachusetts. The courses offered are 
intended primarily for experienced kindergartners, 
teachers, directors of nursery schools, and school 
supervisors who wish to pursue advanced study. 
The school will maintain a demonstration nursery 
school, kindergarten, and first grade under excellent 
teachers. The five mothers may enter their children 
in these demonstration schools without tuition. 
Children from two years old to seven years old inclu- 
sive are accepted. The lecturers include Dr. William 
Healy and Dr. Augusta Bronner of the Judge Baker 
Foundation in Boston, and Miss Abigail Eliot, Direc- 
tor of the Ruggles Street Nursery School of Boston. 
All communications relating to the school should be 
addressed to Matilda M. Remy, Wellesley, Mass. 

III. Concerning Parents, a symposium presented 
at the Conference on Modern Parenthood held in 
New York City last fall under the auspices of the 
Child Study Association of America, has been pub- 
lished by the New Republic Publishing Company. 
It includes the speeches made by twenty-four out- 
standing men and women, including Miriam Van 
Waters, William H. Kilpatrick, Helen T. Woolley, 
Ethel Puffer Howes, D. A. Thom, Patty S. Hill, 
Frankwood E. Williams, and Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. Send order to the Child Study Association 
of America, 54 West 74th Street, New York City. 
Price $1.00 a copy. 

IV. Children, The Magazine for Parents, will have 
its initial issue in the fall. It is being launched 
into the world to meet a real need by bringing mothers 
and fathers all the help and inspiration and advice of 
leading child specialists and teachers, as well as the 
practical experience of other parents, in solving their 
own child problems. The Board of Editors includes 
such prominent people as Dr. Helen Thompson 
Woolley, Mrs. Eva Bauer Hansl, and Mrs. Sidonie M. 


Gruenberg. The magazine will sell for 25 cents a 


IMPORTANCE 


copy. The yearly subscription price will be $2.50 
for twelve issues. During the opening months of the 
subscription campaign there is a special subscription 
offer of three years for $5.00. This is equivalent to 
one whole year without charge. Address: The 
Parents’ Publishing Association, Inc., 353 4th 
Avenue, New York City. 

V. The annual meeting of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association will be held at the Hotel Copley- 
Plaza in Boston, April 29, 30, and May 1. The 
general subject of the meetings will be “‘Creative 
Opportunities for the Child.” One session will be 
devoted to the newer tendencies in foreign schools. 
At this session Mrs. Ensor, editor of the New Era, 
will give an illustrated lecture on the “‘ New Educa- 
tion in Europe”; Mlle. Hamaide will discuss the 
work of Dr. Decroly in Belgium; and Madame Scheu- 
Riesz will talk on “World Literature for Children.”’ 

VI. The first two issues of Progressive Education 
Magazine in 1926 are of particular interest to 
A. A. U. W. members. Because of the recent rapid 
growth in the study of children by experts and the 
increasing desire of parents for sound information, 
the January number is devoted to the “‘New Child 
Study.” It contains articles on the growth of the 
child study movement, on mental hygiene, on 
analyzing children, on tests, and on the spiritual life 
of the child. 

The next issue of Progressive Education will be 
devoted to creative expression through art. It will 
be a pictorial record in color and in black and white 
of the art results obtained in schools following the 
freer methods of teaching. It will represent the 
work of 60 or 70 schools throughout the country. 
The ages of the children will range from 5 to 16, and 
there will be a great variety of medium, including 
crayon, oils, water color, cut paper, and photographs 
of clay and shop work which has art value. There 
will be articles by art teachers explaining their 
philosophies of art and the ways of obtaining results. 
The leading article will be written by Hughes 
Mearns, the author of Creative Youth, which has 
made such an impression on teachers recently. The 
title of his article is “‘Creative Spirit and Its Signif- 
icance for Education.” 

VII. We have been notified that the National 
Kindergarten Association has recently appointed 
several new field secretaries, and the present list is as 
follows: 

Colorado Field Secretary, Miss Grace Leathers, 111 
West 8th Street, Pueblo 

Illinois Field Secretary, Miss Margaret Brayton, 
6514 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 

Kansas Field Secretary, Mrs. June R. Chapman, 
1725 Lane Street, Topeka 
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Louisiana Field Secretary, Mrs. Charles V. Porter, 
701 Travis Street, Shreveport 

Missouri Field Secretary, Mrs. Jessie E. Wellman, 
La Grange 

New Mexico Field Secretary, Miss Birdie Adams, 
Silver City 

North Dakota Field Secretary, Mrs. Louise Simen- 
son, Valley City 

Wisconsin Field Secretary, Mrs. I. G. Davis, Room 
105, Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

Texas Field Secretary, Miss Grace Montague, 2233 
Sixth Avenue, Fort Worth 

Rhode Island Field Secretary, Mrs. Arthur L. Smith, 


“The Birches,’ Barrington 
£ 


Anyone wishing to promote the establishment of a 
new kindergarten in a school of any community may 
obtain blank petitions, leaflets or charts by addressing 
the field secretary of the state in which the school is 
located. Those who live in states where no field 
secretaries have yet been appointed may obtain 
assistance by writing to the headquarters of the 
National Kindergarten Association at 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 

VIII. Have you read “The Mysterious I Q,”’ by 
Harlan C. Hines, in Scribner’s Magazine, February, 
1926, pp. 155-162? It is an extremely fair explana- 
tion and evaluation of the contribution of mental 
tests. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Trans- 
New 
Pp. 


The Decroly Class. By Amelie Hamaide. 
lated from the French by Jean Lee Hunt. 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1924. 
xxvill, 318. $2.00. 


This is a valuable addition to the literature of the 
new school movement in that it introduces to Ameri- 
can readers the eminent Belgian educator, Ovide 
Decroly, whose school, ‘‘ Pour la Vie, par la Vie,” in 
Brussels, has attracted students and observers from 
all over the world ever since its inception in 1907. 
Written by Mlle. Hamaide, who has assisted Dr. 
Decroly for a number of years, the book gives an 
intimate, detailed, and comprehensive picture of his 
work, including his underlying educational philoso- 
phy, and a description of his methods, as well as the 
results obtained as shown by tests and reproductions 
of the children’s work. 

Dr. Decroly was educated as a physician. He is 
also a psychologist, having been one of the first to 
become interested in intelligence tests. In 1901 he 
founded a school for defective children in which he 
worked out an educational program based upon his 
psychological findings. He therefore approaches the 
problems of the education of normal children with a 
rich background of child study from both a biological 
and a psychological point of view. 

Abandoning the set subjects of the traditional 
course of study, Dr. Decroly asks himself the ques- 
tion: “‘ What is it that all children need to know,” in 
order to arrive at the organizing principle of his 
curriculum. The answer is: “The child needs to 
know about himself and the world in which he finds 
himself.” This answer makes society and nature 
the framework upon which the curriculum is built 
up. The vastness and complexity of the field he over- 


comes by making the subject program a_ highly 
flexible, day-to-day affair, developed in the class- 
room around “centers of interest” in accordance 
with the children’s expanding needs and capacities. 
Acitivities, both individual and group, are set in 
motion, and the children’s natural curiosity about 
things is taken advantage of to observe, to collect, 
and to experiment. Daily experiences are thus 
made to yield material for generalizations of the 
children’s own formulation. 

These ideas are, of course, not new to American 
students of education familiar with Professor Dewey’s 
philosophy. It is an informing and broadening ex- 
perience, however, to find them arrived at apparently 
independently by a foreign educator. It is interest- 
ing too to note as to method certain dissimilarities 
with the best American practice. One seems to 
sense reflections every now and again of object teach- 
ing so popular in this country a number of years ago, 
one questions the overemphasis of games as educa- 
tional technique, and one notes a greater elaboration 
of method in teaching reading than the most ad- 
vanced teachers here are now finding necessary. 
Altogether, by way of comparison and contrast, the 
book forms highly suggestive reading for teachers 
and parents interested in the new type of education 
just making its way in schools in this country. 

One must pay tribute to the able and painstaking 
work of Jean Lee Hunt in translating the book. 
Only one familiar with French, with Dr. Decroly and 
his school, and with the new educational philosophy, 
could have produced a translation with such fidelity 
to the original which at the same time gives the reader 
no sense of its being rendered in a second language. 

GERTRUDE HARTMAN. 


_ Washington, D. C. 
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A Health Survey of 86 Cities. New York: Research 
Division, American Child Health Association. 
1925. Pp. xxxiv, 614. $3.00. 


This is an account of health work, conducted by 
public and private agencies, in all the cities of the 
country with populations from 40,000 to 70,000 
according to the 1920 census. 

The report brings out the fact that the health of 
the child is dependent upon the provision which a 
city makes for its entire public health program. 
There is evidence that every one of the 86 cities 
recognizes, to some degree at least, the responsibility 
of the community as a whole for the health of its 
child population. The extent to which this belief is 
carried into practice varies widely, however. 

The daily health habits of 35,000 children in these 
86 cities were learned by means of special tests. 
Here are some of the daily habits of the average 
American child of the fifth grade: 

Rises at 6 minutes after 7 in the morning. 
Goes to bed at 5 minutes of 9. 

Has 10 hours’ and 11 minutes’ sleep. 

Drinks 1.4 glasses of milk. 

Takes a bath once a week. 

Usually brushes his teeth at least once a day. 
Visits the dentist about once in two years. 

If your child around 11 or 12 years of age can beat 
this record, he can pride himself on being above the 
average. 

The report states that 58 per cent of fifth-grade 
children in the entire group of cities drink a pint or 
more of milk daily, but that 22 per cent get no milk 
at all. Coffee and other hot, sweetened drinks cut 
down the milk consumed to only one-fourth to one- 
fifth as much milk as is consumed by those who do 
not drink coffee. 

The survey also showed that the infant is the best 
looked after of any age group. Where steps have 
been taken here and there to improve the health of 
mothers and of youngsters who can run about by 
themselves, clinics and educational centers for the 
welfare of the baby are almost universal. 


The results of this widespread attention on the 
part of communities to the welfare of babies are being 
revealed in the declining infant death rate. The 
records for 76 cities show that in the period from 
1916 to 1920 there were 99 babies dying out of each 
thousand born. In the period from 1921 to 1923 
the corresponding number was 80. This is a reduc- 
tion of approximately 20 per cent. 

The type of public health work carried on for the 
betterment of babies includes clinics where mothers 
are instructed by physicians in the feeding, clothing 
and bathing of the baby, visits to the homes by nurses 
for demonstrations in baby care, the maintenance of 
weighing stations for regular measuring of growth, 
educational pamphlets and lectures, and provision for 
a clean and safe milk supply. 

While breast feeding is encouraged for young babies, 
there are many that are brought up on cow’s milk, 
and it is essential that the milk supply of the city be 
scrupulously clean and pasteurized to prevent the 
dissemination of diarrheal disease as well as com- 
municable diseases, such’ as tuberculosis, scarlet 
fever and diphtheria. 

While the Association urges no letting up in health 
work for babies, it does emphasize the desirability of 
more organized attention to mothers and older 
children. In the average city of 50,000 it is said that 
10 mothers die from childbirth each year. Little 
progress has been made in lowering this death rate. 
Increased effort should be devoted to lessen the 
hazards of maternity. 

The preschool child apparently is of least concern 
in the cities studied. Health work for this age group, 
with one exception, ranks lowest among eleven major 
activities. There are relatively few clinics giving 
special attention to the preschool child. Day 
nurseries are operated in 61 of the 86 cities. The 
report urges every community to recognize the 
importance of the preschool age period because of 
its influence on the physical and mental health and 
social behavior of the growing child. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


For CHILDREN 


Silver Pennies. A Collection of Modern Poems for Boys 
and Girls. Blanche Jennings Thompson. New York: 
Macmillan, 1925. Pp. xxvi, 138. $1.00. 


“Tf a poem is worthy at all, it isn’t tough—it is frail and 
exquisite, a mood, a moment of sudden understanding, a 
cobweb which falls apart at a clumsy touch.” So the 
author states in the preface, and then proves it is true by 
the group of really exquisite poems which she has selected. 
More than half of the poems have been enjoyed by children 
of ten and under. The others are more suitable for older 
children, from ten to twelve or older. Illustrated. 


Here and Now Primer: Home from the Country. Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell. New York: Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1924. Pp. xvii, 123. $0.70. 

A beginning book for children to learn to read. The 
words were selected from the conversation of six-year-old 
children and from stories told by them, so that children 
meet words that are old friends. The text is both vivid 
and repetitious, making a primer that is a joy. 

Peggy Stories. Mildred Batchelder. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1925. Pp.45. $0.60. 

A book for children to read who have finished the first 
year in school reading. These are delightful stories which 
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are in sympathy with childhood experiences and have the 
ring of plausibility. They abound in whimsical touches. 
Illustrated. 


In Storeland. Clothing and Notions. Book I. Margaret 
E. Wells, and Mary H. Cushman. New York: Silver, 
Burdett and Company, 1924. Pp. vii, 200. $3.00. 


This book presents reading material of an informational 
nature for children. The information concerns the ma- 
chinery and the processes involved in making such ordinary 
things as hats, shoes, coats and dresses, needles and pins. 
The story is based on a day’s shopping of the Everybody 
Family. 

ConcERNING HEALTH 


Clothing and Health. Helen Kinne and Anna M. Cooley, 
B.S. New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. vii, 302. 
$0.96. 


A book intended for use in the elementary schools dis- 
cussing clothing problems and the elementary work in 
sewing. 


Healthy Babies. S. Josephine Baker, M.D. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1920. Pp. xii, 221. $1.25. 

Healthy Children. S. Josephine Baker, M.D. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1920. Pp. x, 230. $1.25. 
(Teachers’ edition published under title: “‘The Grow- 
ing Child.’’) 

Healthy Mothers. S. Josephine Baker, M.D. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1920. Pp. x, 187. $1.25. 


A series of books dealing with the physical well-being of 
the mother during pregnancy, the care of the infant and the 
mental and physical hygiene of children. 


The Healthy Girl. Mrs. Joseph Cunning, M.B., and A. 
Campbell, B.A. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1916. Pp.x,191. $1.50. 


A book for girls concerning girls. Includes chapters on 
work and rest, skin, teeth, eye, menstruation and other 
similar subjects which should be part of the information of 
all adolescent girls. Physiology and hygiene made inter- 
esting and worth while. 


How Our Bodies Are Made. R. M. Wilson, M.B., Ch.B. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1923. Pp. viii, 
246. 5/. 


A physiology intended for young people written in an 
unusually simple, straightforward style and presenting facts 
in an interesting, readable way. Splendid diagrams and 
illustrations. Should be accessible to every boy and girl. 


DEMOCRACY AND EpuUCATION 


Our Faith in Education. Henry Suzzallo. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1924. Pp. 108. $1.25. 


This essay embodies the educational philosophy of a great 
educator who is primarily concerned with the relation of 
education to our democratic life. Both the layman and the 
teacher will be repaid for reading it. 


All the Children of All the People. William Hawley Smith. 
New York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. ix, 346. $1.60. 


The author considers that the most momentous problem 
of the age is the task of educating everybody—the task 


which the public schools are engaged in. He upholds the 
nascitur non fit side of the heredity versus training con- 
troversy. A respect for and consideration of the individual 
differences in likes and aptitudes is strongly emphasized. 
Written in a simple readable style. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924. I. L. 
Kandel, M.A., Ph.D., Editor. New York: Macmillan, 
1925. Pp.xiv,650. $3.00. 


This is the first of a proposed series of annual volumes, 
which plan to make available to students of education the 
educational theories and practices of the world. Part I 
of the book gives a discussion of the educational de- 
velopments in 1924 in twelve countries, including Eng- 
land, Canada, Australia, France, Germany, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, Norway, South Africa, and the 
United States. Part II is devoted to a study of educa- 
tional method in four representative centers. 


The Brotherhood of Man. A Pageant of International 
Peace. Alice C. D. Riley. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Company, 1924. Pp. 50. $1.50. 


A pageant worked out as a laboratory exercise in the 
class in pageantry of the Drama League of America In- 
stitute, 1921. It presents the development of the ideal 
of brotherhood from its personal to its international 
phases through a prologue and eight episodes. 


Projects in World-Friendship. John Leslie Lobingier. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. xv, 
177. $1.75. 


The author is convinced that children and young people 
can most effectively help world-peace by becoming intelli- 
gent in regard to the people of other races and classes. 
This book is an attempt to indicate how church work may 
work toward this end. It includes a record of various 
projects in world-friendship carried out by pupils of 
different age groups. One volume in a series of books on 
‘Principles and Methods of Religious Education.” 


World Friendship Through the Church School. John Leslie 
Lobingier. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1923. Pp. xi, 91. $1.25. 


Another volume in the Series “‘ Principles and Methods 
of Religious Education.”” The book is designed to be a 
practical guide to the leaders of groups attempting to 
develop a program of friendliness and world service in 
connection with church work. 


AnD OTHERS 


The Moral Instruction of Children. Felix Adler. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co., 1892. Pp. xii, 278. 
$2.00. 


A discussion of the subject-matter and methods of 
moral education of children from six to fifteen years of age. 


The Meaning of Infancy. John Fiske. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1883. Pp. x, 43. $0.80. 


An essay and an address which have been reprinted 
because of the splendid presentation of the biological 
interpretation of childhood. 





